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CAMPTON 
COUNTY OF BEDFORD 
W. & H. PEACOCK 
have received instructions from Mr. H. F. 
Bowley, to offer for Sale by Auction (unless 
previously sold by private treaty), on 
SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 15, 1958 


at 3 p.m. 
at THE SWAN HOTEL, BEDFORD 
The Valuable Freehold 
STOCK AND MARKET GARDEN 
HOLDING 


known as 
WOODHALL FARM 
With a farmhouse of exceptional character 
containing: Hall, cloakroom, 3 reception 
rooms, modern kitchen, maids’ or children’s 
sitting room and bathroom, 4 bedrooms and 
2 bathrooms. The farm buildings are well 
maintained and centrally situated, in rela- 
tion to the land comprising over 117 acres. 
H VACANT POSSESSION 
Further details may be obtained from the 
Solicitors: Messrs. PooLk & Co., 15-17, 
High Street, Bedford (66231), or the Auc- 
tioneers’ Offices, 10, Lime Street, Bedford 
(66366), and Baldock (2185). 


FOR SALE 


PROPERTY IN GUERNSEY? Please 

contact E. Lewis TROALIO, House and 
Estate Agent of ‘‘Stella Maris,” L’Ancresse, 
Guernsey (Tel.: St. Sampson 5131), for 
Houses, Guest Houses, Licensed Hotels, 
Businesses, Growing Properties, Farms with 
large areas of land (some with building rights) 
and Building Plots. Also Investments. No 
Death Duties! No Surtax! No Purchase 
Tax! Low Income Tax! Fast travel to 
mainland and Continent. 
A PROPERTY IN SOUTH BUCKS? 

Consult HETHERINGTON & SECRET, 
(Tel. 3886-7-8), 


F.A.I., Gerrards Cross 
Beaconsfield (Tel. 249). 
BURY ST. EDMUNDS. Beautifully ap- 
pointed Detached Residence (one of 
the better built houses in the town), 3 
good bedrooms, bathroom, 2 w.c.’s, 2 re- 
ception rooms, office and up-to-date kitchen. 
Nice garden, tennis lawn. — Garage. 
£4,000.—E. G. Jos~ina, Chartered Surveyor, 
Bury St. Edmunds. 
HICHESTER HARBOUR: Itchenor. 
Situated centre of village, charming det. 
Residence enjoying spacious accommodation 
comprising: Hall, cloaks, 3 rec. rooms, 5 bed., 
dressing room, usual offices, good range of 
buildings including double rage, garden 
and paddock extending to 23 acres. Freehold 
£6,950 with garden only £6,350.—For further 
details, please apply STRIDE & SoN, South- 
down House, Chichester (2626-8). 
CONNELLS 
39 South Audley Street, London, W.1 
(Tel. GRO 3345) (370) 
4 miles Newmarket. 
A COUNTRY ESTATE extending to 
245 ACRES 
Well appointed 
XVITIth CENTURY RESIDENCE 
(8 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, 
3 reception rooms, etc.) 
2 LODGES, 6 COTTAGES, FARMERY 
AND OUTBUILDINGS, 
HARD TENNIS COURT 
All with 
VACANT POSSESSION 
PRICE £20,000 FREKHOLD 
OR NEAR OFFER. 

Mortgage of £10,000 may remain. 
IMMEDIATE SALE desired 
presenting opportunity seldom available. 
Apply: Agents, as above. 


EVON Houses and Farms.—Apply 
RICKEARD, GREEN & MICHELMORE, 82, 
Queen Street, Exeter. 


EVONSHIRE HOUSES, LARGE AND 

SMALL.—Consult Guy MICHELMORE 
AND Co., Norwich Union House, 12, Bedford 
Street, Exeter (Tel. 76464-5). 


OR all available Properties by the Sea, 
consult G. F. CorcHina & Co., Ang- 
mering-on-Sea, Sussex. 


JRELAND. BATTERSBY & Co., Estate 
Agents (Est. 1815), F.A.I., Westmoreland 
Street, Dublin. Sporting properties and Resi- 
dential Farms available for sale or letting. 


RELAND. NORTH & COWIPANY, 
Estate Agents, Established 1829, Special- 
ists in Sporting and Agricultural properties, 
residences and city investments. 110, Graf- 
ton St., Dublin, or 20, Piccadilly, London, 
W.1 (fel.: Dublin 74721, or REGent 3759). 


LEASE FOR DISPOSAL. A really charm- 
ing Tudor Residence situated in Kent, 
nr. main line station. Approx. 123 acres, in- 
eluding parkland, walled-in kitchen gardens, 
woodland and pasture. Main residence mostly 
furnished, a self-contained flat is fully 
furnished.—Price, including all furnish- 
ings, fittings; £6,000. Tel. Upl. 8211 or 
write—SHoRT, “Sunnyside,” Tilburstow Hill, 
South Godstone. 


NOTTS/LINCS BORDERS. Delightful 
small Country Residence, 7} miles 
Newark-on-Trent, 13} miles City of Lin- 
coln. 3 reception, servants’ room, kitchen 
with Aga, 8 bedrooms, dressing room, bath- 
room, together with self-contained flat 
with sitting room, kitchen, 2 bedrooms and 
bathroom, readily incorporated main ac- 
commodation or separated therefrom,— 
EDWARD BAILEY & SON, F.A.1., 7, Kirkgate, 
Newark (Tel. 39). 


® 


CARBOROUGH (3 

discriminating buyer. A delightful Free- 
hold Country Residence of comfort and 
grace; spacious rooms. 3 excellent double 
bedrooms only, Easily worked and main- 
tained at minimum cost. Former occupiers 
titled and county families. Singularly shel- 
tered situation, beautiful gardens with sub- 
tropical shrubs, trees. Absolutely first-class 
condition throughout. Only needs to be seen! 
Price £5,500 including many unique and 
historic fixtures, fittings; some fitted carpets. 
—Full details: RuopEs & Co., Estate Agents, 
32, St. Nicholas St., Scarborough. Tel. 5507. 


EVENOAKS, 18, Pembroke Road. Free- 

hold 4 bed. 2 sit. Mod. con. V.P. £3,650, 
—Box 1283. 

OMERSET (Quantock Hills). Detached 

Country Residence built 30 years on 
edge of favoured village on South of hills 
between Taunton and Minehead. 2-3 rec., 
cloaks., model kitchen, 5 beds., dressing 
room, 2 bathrooms. Double garage. Central 


miles). For the 


heating. Main e. lt. Gardens with tennis 
lawn. £6,250.—Apply: W. R. J. GREENS- 


LADE & Co., 2, Hammet Street, Taunton. 


SUDBROOK; Lines, nr. Grantham. A 
delightful compact little Georgian Stone 
Cottage, fully modernised. Ref. 183: 
BAILBYS, 74, High St., Grantham, Lines. 


TAv NTON (2 miles). Village Residence 
of character, facing south with attractive 
gardens and paddock. 3 rec., cloaks., 4 prin- 
cipal beds., 1 secondary bed., 3 bathrooms. 
Main e. lt. and water. £6,000.—W. R. J. 
GREENSLADE & Co., 2, Hammet St.,T aunton. 


TUNSRIDGE WELLS. One hour Lon- 
don. Fine views. Superb Freehold 
Residence, beautifully equipped throughout 
and with few but spacious rooms. 4 bed- 
rooms, bathroom, magnificent lounge with 
cocktail bar, dining room, modern tiled 
kitchen. Full central heating by automatic 
boiler. Detached garage for 3-4 cars. 1 aere. 
Price £7,500, to include high-quality fittings, 
fitted curtains, carpets, etc.—Confidently 
recommended by HARVEY, ELEND AND 
COMPANY, 72/75, Red Lion Street, London, 
W.C.1 (Holborn 0781-2). 


ESTATES, FARMS AND 
SMALLHOLDINGS 


AST SUFFOLK. 20 miles Ipswich, 8 

miles from coast. A compact Agricul- 
tural Estate, having a total area of 590 acres, 
comprising, with possession: A sound Resi- 
dential Farm of mixed soil and heavy land 
with an area of 411 acres, having an attrac- 
tive Tudor residence with 3 reception rooms, 
domestic quarters, 6 principal bedrooms, 
staff bedrooms, linen room, etc., 2 bathrooms, 
domestic outbuildings, pleasure and kitchen 
gardens, Excellent range of agricultural 
premises with milk parlour equipment for 
dairy cows, covered yards, piggeries, barns, 
small set of off-hand premises, 6 cottages (2 
built 1953). Main electricity. 2 adjoining 
farms with houses and buildings respectively 
95 and &4 acres, let on yearly Michaelmas 


tenancies. Low _ outgoings. Excellent 
sporting over the estate.—Particulars and 
price from SPRAR & SONS, Wickham 


Market, Woodbridge, Suffolk (Tel.: Wickham 
Market -321). 

ENTLEMAN’S lovely Small Estate, 

few miles Basingstoke, period Manor House 
—ideal two families—at present divided 
2 self-contained parts. No expense to 
convert back. 5 principal bedrooms, dress- 
ing room, 4 bathrooms, 5 secondary bed- 
rooms, 2 cloakrooms, 5 reception, spacious 
modern domestic offices. Central heating, 
main services. 34 acres delightful gardens 
and paddock. 4 cottages, excellent outbuild- 
ings, including 5 garages.—Full details and 
photographs apply PARNELL JORDY AND 
HArvbY, Basingstoke (Tel. 2070). 


RELAND—CO. MEATH. For Sale by 

Private Treaty 200-acre Residential 
Grazing (or Stud) Farm, 45 miles N. of Dub- 
lin. The residence, which is substantially- 
built, is in good repair and contains: 3 rec. 
rooms, kitchen, ete., 6 bedrooms. Main el. and 
telephone, enclosed yard with out-oflices 
comprising chiefly; 19 loose boxes, Dutch 
barn, cattle sheds, etc. The lands comprise 
some of the best pasture in Co. Meath and 
are very well laid out, sheltered and fenced. 
Full particulars from W. & G. ARMSTRONG 
(KELLS), L1D., Auctioneers, Kells, Co. Meath. 


N EAR BANBURY. Splendidly appointed 
medium-sized Residence with excellent 
farm buildings and 32 acres (of which 16 
acres are rented). Nice village situation. 
Main services.—Apply: E. J. BRooKS & SON, 
Beaumont Street, Oxford. 


DEVON. A delightful Country Estate 

* near Bovey Tracey. Standing in wooded 
grounds of approx. 216 acres. Faces south 
with extensive views. 3 rec., 7 beds., 3 
baths., kitchen with Aga cooker. Central 
heating. Main electric., Outbuildings. Pair 
of cottages. Swimming pool. £10,000.— 
Waycorts, 5, Fleet St., Torquay (Tel. 4333). 


MORTGAGES 


ORTGAGES, re-Mortgages and 2nd 

Mortgages on all types of properties.— 

Particulars: SPENCER, 52, Spencer House, 
Cambridge Road, London, N.W.6. 


FISHINGS & SHOOTINGS 


SOMERSET. Small Georgian House, 

* 3 rec., 4/5 bedrms., attics, modernised, 
well maintained, garage, outbldgs. 14 acres 
well-stocked grdn., orchard. £6,500. Box 1279. 


WANTED TO LEASE. A Pheasant and 
Partridge Shoot to yield a bag of 800 
head or over per annum; located within 
approx. 40 mls. of Birmingham.—Box 1300. 


TAPLEHURST, KENT. New, semi-det. 

House, nearing completion. 4 bed., air 
cup., sep. bath and toilet, 2 rec., serv. hatch, 
mod. kit., Rayburn cooker, downstairs 
cloaks, interior fuel store. Main drainage, 
space and plan. approved for garage. 
All services. 1 min. bus or London coach, 
5 mins. main line. Price £3,000 Freehold.— 
B. D. RopERtTs & SON, Staplehurst, Kent. 
Tel.: Stap. 354. 


HAMPSHIRE and adjoining counties. 
Curtis & WATSON, Auctioneers, Sur- 

veyors, Land Agents and Valuers, 4, Hi 
Street, Alton (Tel. 2261-2), Estate Offi 
Hartley Wintney (Tel. 296-7) and 36, Wi 
chester St., Basingstoke (Tel. 2255-6). 
JRELAND. We specialise in all Count 

Properties. Stud Farms, ete.—HAMILTO! 
AND HAMILTON (ESTATES), LTD., Auctioneers, 
Dublin. 


WIMBLEDON COMMON 
7 miles Hyde Park, 1 mile Wimbledon station 
In superior residential locality. 
Detached architect-designed Houses now in 
course of erection: 4 bed., large lounge, 
superb kitchen, downstairs cloaks; central 
heating. Built-in garage and fuel stores. 
Excellent site. £8,250 Freehold. 
Full particulars from M. HOWARD (Mitcham), 
Lrp., Estate Sales Office, Parkside Avenue, 
Wimbledon, S.W.19. Tel.: WIM. 0977. Open 
week-ends. 


TO LET 


Furnished 


FLATS, HOUSES and Cottages, also cara- 
vans. Sea-bathing, golf, tennis, shooting, 
fishing (lochs open April 1, river June 1).— 
CALLY ESTATE OFFICE, Gatehouse-of-Fleet. 


—ACHESON, 18, Grosvenor Ave., Carshal- 
ton, Surrey. 
ORFOLK. Furnished Flats. Bedrooms, 
sitting room, kitchen, h. and ¢. water, 
electric light. Domestic help available. 
Garage. Tel. All country produce. Overseas 
visitors welcomed. Situated charming coun- 
try residence. Pleasant garden and walks, 
5 miles Cromer, 18 Norwich.—MRs. CARNALL, 
Elderton Lodge, Thorne Market, Norwich. 


WANTED 


HE OLD MANSION HOUSE. Rural 

Reconstruction, Limited, are specialists 
in the conversion and modernisation of the 
over-large house in town or country and are 
prepared to purchase this type of residence, 
preferably with some parkland or other 
amenities. Proprietors or their agents are 
invited to send details of estates or houses 
of this nature to RURAL RECONSTRUCTION, 
LIMITED, 235, Manningham Lane, Bradford. 

WANTED IN ESSEX 
within reasonable daily reach of City. 
RESIDENCE OF CHARACTER 
PERIOD OR MODERN 

5-6 beds., 2-3 rec., 1-2 bathrooms; central 
heating if possible. Usual garages and some 
outbuildings. 1-5 acres. Freehold. A good 
price, between £6-9,000 depending on condi- 
tion, will be paid.—Details in confidence to 
HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington St., St.James’s, 
S.W.1, or 34, South Street, Bishop’s Stortford, 
Herts. (Usual commission required.) 


WANTED TO RENT 


FIVE-BERROOM HOUSE. By or within 
easy reach of the sea. With grounds. 
Wanted for the last two weeks in August and 
first week in September. Please write.—R. 
MITCHELL, 41, Ringwood Ave., London, N.2. 
FURNISHED HOUSE required for family 
of five (children of school age) returning 
from Australia February, 1958. North of 
London, preferably area bounded by Elstree, 
Tring, Hitchin and Welwyn. Minimum 4 
bedrooms; period 3-6 months.—Reply giving 
full details and rental required to Mr. P. D. 
O’BRIEN at “Lynwood,” 8, Avenue St. 
icholas, Harpenden, Herts. 
FURNISHED HOUSE, 3-4 bedrooms, 
Sussex to Cotswolds. Family on leave 
from Indonesia. September to mid-Decem- 
ber. Good rent.—Box 1302. 
MALL Cottage or Bungalow, 4 rooms, 
electric light, gas and water. Small 
garden. Inclusive rent.—Box 1272. 
WANTED TO RENT. Devon. Totnes, 
Newton Abbot area. For twelve months 
from early July, unfurnished house in coun- 
try, at least 4 bedrooms.—Box 1299. 


DIRECTORY 
ESTATE AGENTS, 
AUCTIONEERS,SURVEY ORS 
AND VALUERS 


MERSHAM, GREAT MISSENDEN, 

CHESHAM. The lovely Chiltern coun- 
try.—PReETty & ELLIS, Amersham (Tel. 27), 
Gt. Missenden (2363), and Chesham (81206). 
BERKS, BUCKS and surrounding Coun- 

ties. Town and Country Properties of all 
types.—MARTIN & POLE (incorporating 
Watts & SON), 23, Market Place, Reading 
(Tel. 50266, 4 lines), and at Caversham, 
Wokingham and High Wycombe. 

DEVON AND SOMERSET 
HUSSEYS (st. 1777). 
Chartered Auctioneers & Estate Agents, 
17, Gandy St., Exeter (Tel. 74002). 
DEVON and S.W. COUNTIES. For selec- 

ted list of PROPERTIES.—Rirpon, 
BOSWELL &-CoO., F.A.1., Exeter (Tel. 59378). 


ERSEY, C.I. VARDON, Hatt & CO | 
House and Estate Agents, 4, Burrar 
Street, St. Helier. Tel. Central 4010 and 3251 
for all types of property and investments, — 
ERSEY. I’. LE GALLAIS & SON, oldest Est, 

“ House Agents, Bath Street, St. Helier. 
KINGSTON, COOMBE HILL AND 
DISTRICT. Comprehensive vated an 


all available properties gladly forwarded 
request,—A. G. BONSOR, STEVENS & Co., 82, 
Eden Street, Kingston-on-Thames (Tel.: 
KINgston 0022), Sales, Surveys, Valuations. 
LEICESTER AND LEICESTERSHIRE. 
MONTAGUE TURNOR, F.A.L.P.A., F.V.L, 
Incorporated Surveyor, Auctioneer, Estate 


Agent and Valuer, 27, Belvoir Street, 
Leicester (Tel. 24244-5). 
SOMERSET, DORSET, DEVON, for 


details of Residential and Agricultural 
properties, consult R. B. TAYLOR & SONS, 
16, Princes Street, Yeovil (Tel. 2074-6), and 
at Sherborne, Bridgwater and Exeter. 
OUTH DEVON. For coast-line and 
country properties.—ERIC LLOYD, F.A.L., 
80, Fleet Street, Torquay (Tel. 7062). 
SURREY. Property in all parts of the 
county.—W. K. Moore & Co., Surveyors, 
Carshalton (Tel.: Wallington 5577, 4 lines). 
USSEX and ADJOINING COUNTIES, 
“ Jarvis & Co., of Haywards Heath, special- 
istsin high-class Residences and Hstates, man¥ 
of which are solely in their hands (Tel. 700). 
USSEX COAST. BEXHILL AND 
~ COODEN. Seaside and country proper- 
ties—GORDON GREEN & WEBBER, F.A.L., 
9 and 11, Sea Road, Bexhill (Tel. 410, 411). 
TORQUAY AND S. DEVON. For town 
and Country Properties. — WaAycorTs, 
5, Fleet Street, Torquay (Tel. 4333). 
TorRevay, DEVON. Town, coastal and 
country properties.—A. P. R. NICOLLRE, 
F.A.1., 62, Fleet Street, Torquay (Tel. 4554), 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS. Between London 
and the coast. For houses, land, ete.— 
BRAcCKETT & Sons (Est. 1828), 27-29, High 
Street, Tunbridge Wells (Tel. 1153). 
WEST SUSSEX AND EAST HAMP- 
SHIRE.—WHuHITEHEAD & WHITEHRAD, 
South Street, Chichester (Tel. 3031, 5 lines), 
and five branches. 
WORTHING.-Prrer STURGEON, 74, 
Teville Road, Worthing (Tel. 2087). 


FURNITURE REMOVERS 
AND DEPOSITORIES 


HARRODS, LTD., Barnes, 8.W.13. Re- 
movals, home and abroad, furniture 
storage. World-famous for eflicient service, 
reliable packing and careful stdrage. (Tel.: 
RIVerside 6615.) 
HARVEY NICHOLS of Bournemouth 
offer one of the most comprehensive 
removals and storage services on the south 
coast. Their large and experienced staff pack 
quickly and with meticulous care. Theis, 
warehouse affords first-class storage for as 
long as you wish. And their service includes 
packing and shipping overseas. Estimates, 
without obligation, from Commercial Road, 
Bournemouth (Tel. 1055). 
UDSONS, LTD., for Removals and 
Storage, Wilton Road, Victoria, S.W.1. 
VIC 0083 and Brighton 23422, 
JOSEPH MAY, LTD., the firm with the 
splendid reputation, cut removal costs 
with their Return Loads. Estimates free.— 
Whitfield Street, W.1 (MUSeum 2411). 
Low FURNITURE STORAGE RATES 
Restoration, Upholstery and handling of 
Antiques and Works of Art by experts.— 
MALMESBURY PACKING & SHIPPING CO., 
Avon Milles, Malmesbury, Wilts 2203. 
OVERSEAS REMOVALS. Settlers’ 
effects packed and forwarded by PICK- 
FORDS, temovers and _ storers. First-class 
storage. Branches in all large towns. Head 
Office: 102, Blackstock Road, London, N.4 
(Tel. CAN. 4444). 
WeEsT COUNTRY removal specialists 
export packers and shippers. High 
recommendations, estimates free. = 
BLATCHFORDS PACKERS & REMOVERS, LTD. 
Exeter (Tel. 56261-2). 


OVERSEAS 


ENYA. 1,000 ACRES red soil; thre 

rivers; good rainfall. 4 acres you 
coffee, 10 acres young pines. Small brie 
house. Spray race, engine house, fencing 
£8,000. Farm, part developed, now being 
sold since owner has bought larger one 
Would consider some cash and exchangt 
small English house in country suitabli 
for leaves.—Box 1301. 


Estate Agen 


SSEX AND SUFFOLK. Country Pro- 
perties and Farms.—C. M. STANFORD 
AND SON, Colchester (Tel. 3165, 4 lines). 
RIBBLE, BOOTH & SHEPHERD 
specialise in the small Period Country 
House, Farms and Cottages of character 
throughout the south-western counties.— 
17, Hendford, Yeovil (Tel. 434). 
ERSEY, CHANNEL ISLANDS.—E. 8. 
TAYLOR, LvD., 1, Bond Street, St. Helier. 
Agents for superior residential properties. 


BAavamas (NASSAU). Invest in Nassat 
Bahamas real estate. World’s fines 
winter climate. NO INCOME TAX. Ne 
Land Tax. Only 2%) inheritance tax. Bey 
dential and commercial properties.—Writ 
NicK DAMIANOS, DAMIANOS REALTY COM 
PANY, Box 732, Nassau, N.P., Bahamas, 


CLASSIFIED ANNOUNCEMENTS 
CONTINUED ON PAGES 225-227 | 
RATES AND ADDRESS ON PAGE 226, 
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MISS ELIZABETH BARING 


Miss Elizabeth Baring is the younger daughter of the Hon. Sir Evelyn Baring, Governor and 
Commander-in-Chief of Kenya, and of Lady Mary Baring 
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INSECURE FOUNDATIONS 


le \HREE current topics emphasise sharply 

how insecure are the very foundations of 

our land’s visual beauty and_ historic 
character, sometimes in spite of well-intentioned 
legislation for their protection. The case of Ston 
Easton Park, an outstanding Somerset mansion, 
focuses attention on one aspect of the problem. 
But it is very much wider and goes deeper: to 
the underlying mineral strata—as is evident from 
the debate last week on the Opencast Coal Bill, 
and the implications of the Coal Mining (Subsi- 
dence) Act, 1957, which became law on July 31. 
Both these measures contain important and 
potentially valuable compensatory clauses de- 
signed to mitigate and restore damage caused. 
But they must leave a large mark of interroga- 
tion as to their real efficacy in the minds of many 
with experience of how such good intentions 
work in practice. 

Surface mining inevitably destroys sections 
of the historic landscape, and the Bill, which 
gives the National Coal Board new powers of 
compulsory use for up to ten years, as contrasted 
with purchase, obliges the Board to restore the 
land to a reasonably fit state for farming. Ex- 
perience has shown that opinions differ widely on 
the interpretation of “reasonably fit’; and 
nothing is said of the land’s—the landscape’s— 


subsequent appearance. Yet, as our Georgian . 


forbears would have recognised clearly, the ex- 
cavations and hills thus formed may possess 
“capabilities” if skill and imagination are 
brought to bear on their dispersal and replace- 
ment, or even retention. A clause ought to be 
inserted in the Bill rendering obligatory con- 
sultation with landscape architects on the 
method of replacing spoil to the best advantage 
as regards scenery. How essential this is can be 
visualised from the fact that planning permission 
has been applied for to mine surface ironstone 
covering 15,000 acres in North Oxfordshire 
between Banbury and Chipping Norton, which 
includes some of the most picturesque rural 
scenery and medieval architecture in the Mid- 
lands around the Tews, Bloxham and Dedding- 
ton. To wipe out from this region the man-made 
texture of a thousand years without replacing 
anything of the same kind would be a brutality 
unjustified by, and unnecessary in, even the 
present national predicament. 

The Subsidence Act contains two important 
concessions. The remedial work that the N.C.B. 
must execute, where damage occurs, is to include 
redecoration of houses; if these are ancient 
monuments or outstanding historic buildings, 
they must be restored as far as is practicable 
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to their condition before damage. But, to 
qualify for restoration, buildings must have 
been notified to the Board by the Minister of 
Works as being “‘outstanding’’ before damage 
occurred. Since about half England is potentially 
affected by the Act, this confers very valuable 
safeguards, but also a very large new responsi- 
bility on the Ministers of Works and of Housing 
and Local Government—of whom the latter is 
responsible for the listing of buildings generally. 
It is well known that this process is taking much 
longer than was anticipated, owing partly to the 
thoroughness with which it is being conducted, 
and partly to economic restrictions. If, as 
appears certain, the Act adds a new grav- 
ity and urgency to this task, it is imperative that 
the Advisory Committee should be given the 
means to complete this work without delay in 
all subsidence areas, since it presumably is 
from its lists that the Minister of Works must 
select most of the outstanding buildings to be 
notified as requiring restoration if damaged. 
What happens when listing has not been 
completed and a county council feels, for what- 
ever reason, that it is not justified in preserving 
a house from demolition is shown by the fate of 
Ston Easton. Enquiry elicits that, although the 
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IRISES BLOOMING IN MID-WINTER * 


NDER the wall a tangle of dvy leaves 

Keeps winter all the year till winter comes ; 
Then suddenly the ivis stretches a wing 
Over a débris—a sky-blue fugitive. 


It is the time of year when holy myth 

Crumples the knee and shames the sinning heart; 
And to the myth under the ordinary sun 

Shall we not also a due homage give? 


For the flowers have thew angels, said Kit Smart; 
And we might surely shave his mad belief, 

Seeing that every bud the birthday is 

Of that unreasonable hope whereby we live. 


*Tvis stylosa C. HENRY WARREN. 
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area had been surveyed, the statutory list of 
graded buildings had not been issued, but that 
a Building Preservation Order is now under 
consideration. This, if made, would temporarily 
arrest demolition, but not, of course, decay. 
Had this taken place a year ago, itis possible 
that a new road would not have been aligned so 
ruthlessly near the house, or a felling licence 
been given so freely for the timber. But if, as 
Lord Methuen states in a letter on page 209, 
the safeguarding Act does not apply beyond 
question to the architectural contents of a listed 
building, it is high time it was amended to do 
so. Even so, maintenance of a listed house is 
not obligatory. There is at present no assurance, 
however good the law’s intention, that beauty 
and history will be respected when it is in some- 
body’s interest to spoil them. 


ERRORS IN THE NEW TOWNS 


T should not be too late in the day to remedy 

some of the defects which are apparent in the 
new towns, and which were discussed in a 
recent article in Country Lire. If the original 
objectives of population still hold good, the 
towns are, as yet, not half completed, and by 
giving effect to the lessons of experience sub- 
stantial improvements might be effected in 
respect of half, or nearly half, of the ultimate 
construction. Some of the criticisms most com- 
monly made were touched upon by Mr. Frederick 
Gibberd in the Alfred Bossom Lecture to the 
Royal Society of Arts last week, the subject of 
which was The Architecture of the New Towns. 
With commendable frankness Mr. Gibberd 
said: “Driving round the new towns we have to 
admit that there is a general impression of 
openness and draughtiness. .. . The spine roads 
through estates are nearly always too wide. The 
spaces at road junctions are excessive. There 
are far too many odd spaces and corners.’’ To 
provide roads 70 feet wide in a residential area 
where the buildings are only 20 feet high is to 
create a sense of segregation which is particularly 
unhelpful in a new town, for there the well-being 
of the inhabitants depends upon fostering a spirit 


. 


of neighbourliness. Moreover, it is unfortunately 
true that, for the most part, the new towns aré 
one-class communities, the great majority of! 
whose inhabitants desire much the same type 01 
house. That of itself makes for monotony, and. 
however hard the Development Corporations 
and local authorities may strive to combat that 
tendency by their requirements of architects and 
builders, it can never be entirely eliminated 
where needs are so uniform, but a greater effort 
is called for. Flats and maisonettes form only a 
small proportion of the total of building, and i 
is therefore the more important that careful con. 
sideration be given to their siting and design. 


GUARDING THE NATIONAL PARKS 


MONG the many interesting aspects of the 
development of the National Parks covered 
by the eighth report of the National Parks 
Commission, just published, the problem pre- 
sented by the national nuclear power programme 
stands out conspicuously. The two primary re- 
quirements of a site for a nuclear power station 
are a certain remoteness from built-up areas and 
the presence of vast quantities of cooling water. 
With a Government programme demanding 12 
or 13 power stations within the next seven years 
and the National Parks Commission standing 
guard over more than one-twelfth of the area of 
England and Wales, a conflict of interest is in- 
evitable and extensive. The Minister of Power, 
Lord Mills, while displaying a sympathetic 
understanding of the duty of the National Parks 
Commission, has reminded all concerned that he 
has a responsibility for seeing that Britain gets 
the power supply vital to its existence. It is in- 
teresting to note that his attitude is reflected 
exactly by his opposite number in Sweden, in 
response to the cry of the nomadic Lapps of that 
country for protection from the intrusion of 
power stations in the mountainous regions where 
they live by exploiting the reindeer. So far 
as Britain is concerned, the report of the National 
Parks Commission contains abundant evidence 
of the alertness of the Commission in face of the 
threat, and this vigilance encourages confidence 
in their determination to accept only those com- 
promises which are the best possible in the cir- 
cumstances. Among the more agreeable pas- 
sages in the report is the news that the release is 
imminent of considerable areas of land used by 
the War Office for training. But the gains thus 
to be made would be offset if the Army were 
permitted to return to the National Parks with 
permanent camps, as is threatened in the Dart- 
moor area. It is to be hoped that the Commis- 
sion’s firmness, and the growing recognition by 
the ministries of the importance of its functions, 
will put an end to that prospect. 


A FRESH START FOR FARMERS 


IR JAMES TURNER, who leads the farmers 

so admirably while remembering their 
responsibilities as citizens, said at the jubilee 
meeting of the National Farmers’ Union last 
week that there are alternative roads for the 
industry—continued progress or dangerous 
decline. In spite of Government aid and their 
own efforts, farmers’ incomes are 8 per cent. 
below the 1948 level, while the income of the 
community as a whole has risen by 24 per cent. 
Who is to provide the solution to the problem? 
Politicians come and go, but when in office woo 
the rural vote. Marketing boards operate only 
on home products. Capital injections usually 
encourage those who should have done the work 
before. Production subsidies do not always 
benefit farmers and cost more when overseas 
supplies are cheap. Last season consumers paid 
a high price for a heavy potato crop; this season 
a light one will be just as expensive. Could it be 
that the time is ripe for a commission to examine 
the whole farming problem and recommend a 
fresh start freed from the many short-term ex- 
pedients necessary in the past to bolster up the 
industry? Among the measures to be considered 
are marketing boards with complete control over 
home production and imports, stern limits on 
home-grown crops which can be more cheaply 
imported and, most of all, a fair and stable 
return (not screened entirely from world fluctua- 
tions but protected from spasmodic gluts) for 
farmers who know and do their jobs. 
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By TAN NIALL 


HERE was a time when I often went up 
on to the moor to fish in a little pond built 


around with duck blinds. The water con- 
tained pike. Sometimes the pike were uncom- 
monly sullen and I had to be content watching 
gulls and the odd grebe that inhabited the pond. 
The syndicate that owned the place employed 
a keeper, who had a lot of trouble keeping down 
poaching, for a winding road runs over the moor 
and not infrequently grouse would be shot by 
people who had no hesitation in using a .22 from 
acar. I enquired again the other day about the 
possibility of fishing for pike in the little reed- 
fringed pond, but it seems that permission is no 
longer given. Some of the “pike fishermen” 
apparently found it easier to shoot the grouse, 
and the presence of anglers made the flighting 
duck more wary. I can hardly blame the owners 
for tightening their hold on the place. Grouse 
are not easily increased or preserved, and a good 
duck-shooting ground depends on privacy. 


* * 
* 


ALKING about grouse, a friend who was 

interested in what I had to say about the 
apparent bantam-pheasant asked me if I knew 
anything about black game and red grouse 
interbreeding. This reminded me of almost the 
first moorfowl I ever shot. I was very young 
and not up to the ways of grouse feeding on corn 
stooks, so that it was a while before I learned 
to spot the sentry or look-out perched in the 
thorn or on the drystone wall. Eventually the 
day came when my stalk brought me within 
range and I bagged my first bird. To most 
people round about the blackcock was the black- 
cock. His tail made identification easy. The 
remainder were grouse or black grouse, although 
in fact they were often a mixture of grey hen 
and red grouse driven off the moors higher up 
when shooting began in earnest after the 12th. 
I took my bird home and it was admired. One 
said it was a red grouse and another a grey hen. 
My grandfather pronounced it a cross between 
the two. The dispute went on for some time 
after the bird was eaten. 

Red grouse and black game undoubtedly 
do interbreed, though I cannot recall exactly 
what the plumage of the cross is like. T. A. 
Coward had so many useful comments to make 
on so many aspects of bird life that, though he 
wrote 30 years ago, I continually turn with profit 
to his Birds of the British Isles and theiy Eggs. 
Dealing with the British black grouse, he com- 


mented: ‘Hybrids with other species such as 
pheasant, capercaillie and red grouse are not 
infrequent, but there is much variation in 
the plumage of mature birds, as well as 
rather complicated age changes, and the 


parentage of some reported hybrids has been 
challenged.” 


* * 
* 


FRIEND was telling me how he avoided 

an unpleasant accident not long ago. He 
was driving along a narrow winding road in my 
part of the world when he encountered one of 
those transports loaded with the trunk of a 
gigantic tree. Instead of stopping his car, my 
friend proceeded gingerly past. The transport 
didn’t slow down and took the bend he 
had just negotiated at a speed that was sur- 
prising. In his mirror the car driver saw the tip 
of the great tree swinging towards the side of his 
car and to avoid it he swung himself into the 
ditch. The rag on the tree smeared the car and 
that was all. The driver of the transport didn’t 
look back. My friend climbed out and took 
Stock of things, got himself out of the ditch, 
pacified his family and went on his way. It was 
much too late to do anything about the affair 
and, any case, who was to blame? 

Tree hauling seems to be a regular thing 
here now. A vast amount of large timber is 


TOWN HOUSE, 


being shifted, some of it beeches of great girth. 
I hope that somewhere an equivalent number of 
the right sort of trees are being planted. Beeches 
seem to come from old estates that are being 
broken up or cleared of mature woods, and 
spruce seems to be the favourite for covering 
our hills. What is the prime purpose of forestry? 
Is it to prevent erosion, replace humus, provide 
windbreaks and further agriculture? It seems 
to depend on where one:stands. The forestry 
people are very proud of the fact that they pro- 
vide all the pit props we need. The farmers 
remain as jealous as ever of the land that is 
covered with conifers and lost to grazing. Of 
late there has been quite a clamour in this area 
against the pest-sheltering capacity of forestry 
schemes, for it is claimed that many more foxes, 
crows and magpies find safe cover on the 
farmer’s doorstep now that the plantations have 
crept up to some of the holdings. Have we land 
enough for tree growing and food production? 
We should have. For my part I see the import- 
ance of forestry not so much in growing pit 
props as in holding soil on the hills and 
preventing the wilderness from spreading as it 
did until forestry schemes became a national 
concern. 
* * * 

CANADIAN correspondent of 
LX lived in my part of the world before he 
settled in Canada, writes to say that he has 
noticed that the Bala lake barrier doesn’t seem 


mine, who 


to have done much for the River Dee, which 
recently broke its banks and flooded as badly 
as ever meadows his family once farmed. 


“Why don’t they think about putting up levees 
as they did on the Red River at Winnipeg, 
where a 28-ft. banking prot adjoining 
property,” he Mississippi is held in 
check by levees for long stretches, and it would 
seem a logical thing to build high banks to con- 
tain the quickly rising rivers that flood several 
of the estuaries in North Wales at different 


ects the 


asks. The 
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times of the year. In addition to the flooding 
of the Dee, the Conway floods annually, and 
often the roads are blocked. Over the mountains, 
in south Caernarvonshire and on the border of 
Merioneth, floods are regularly reported. Could 
levees be built? They would involve great 
expense that could not be recovered from any 
sort of traffic using the waterways. Like the 
incursion of the sea along the coastline, the cost 
could not be placed upon those immediately 
threatened by flood. Yet year after year the bill 
for damage and loss must be met somehow, and 
I fancy that ultimately the citizen pays. 
* 2 * 

NE should, I am confident, have no qualms 

about being a sentimentalist where minia- 
ture railways are concerned. The standard 
gauge induces no such feelings in me at any rate. 
[ try not to use trains oftener than I can help, 
feeling that there are pleasanter ways of getting 
about and seeing the countryside. On a minia- 
ture railway time is of no great significance; 
the journey is the thing. A sort of Lilliput world 
delights the child in most of us, I think. This, 
it is obvious, is why one sees so many fully- 
grown and often out-sized people cramming 
themselves into scaled-down carriages and 
trucks wherever such things are to be found. 
The Welshpool-Llanfair Caereinion Light Rail- 
way’s reopening is being mooted. The line closed 
in 1956. It may not attain British Railways 
standards of comfort, but it is at least a step 


towards fairyland and a _ potential tourist 
attraction which the Preservation Society, 
formed after its closing, say might carry more 
than 30,000 passengers a year. I am sure that 
the plan will find well-wishers everywhere. We 
have far too few tourist attractions to ignore 
one such as this, particularly when the ways and 
means are already in existence, and it needs 
little more than a flag, a fireman, an engine 
driver and a guard to set the whole thing 
rolling. 
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AMONG THE BORROWDALE FELLS— 


Written and Illustrated by W. A. POUCHER 


HERE is no more admirably placed centre 

for tramping in Lakeland than Borrow- 

dale. It gives easy access to several 
attractive peaks and passes, and is well supplied 
with all types of accommodation, including three 
hotels near its head, two youth hostels, a 
holiday fellowship and innumerable cottages. 
Moreover, it is not far from Derwentwater, the 
Queen of the Lakes, and also from Keswick, 
which is an excellent shopping centre for all 
trampers’ needs. Pedestrians who arrive at 
Keswick by train should approach Borrowdale 
by way of Friar’s Crag and the delightful path 


- ] 


< 


1.—BORROWDALE 


deserted at this point and the green slopes of 
Eagle Crag ascended to the cairn which suddenly 
discloses the dale far below (Fig. 2). The safest 
way to descend is to retrace one’s steps and then 
walk back to the dale. 

One of my favourite walks from Rosthwaite 
goes up Langstrath, past Olympian Pool to the 
Stake Pass (1,581 ft.), which is the local key to 
Langdale. But I leave the path at its summit 
cairn and, keeping to the high ground which 
bosoms many a little tarn, make for Rossett 
Crag (2,106 ft.). This is a splendid coign of 
vantage for the beautiful vista of Mickleden, 


-Scawdale Fell (2,143 t.). 


lines of Skiddaw. But I always regard the view 
of Great Gable as the prize of this tramp; for 
its proud dominance and imposing lines are 
well seen beyond the intervening hummocks of 
Seathwaite Fell (Fig. 3). The desce2t to the dale 
over Thornythwaite Fell and by the tumbling 
beck in Comb Gill is a delight on a sunny 
evening. 

A route which has found favour in recent 
years is that along the broad ridge crowned by 
However, there is one 
snag about it that prevents its achieving greater 
popularity, and that is the rather dreary ascent 


FROM THE PATH TO WATENDLATH, WITH GREAT GABLE AND OTHER PEAKS ON THE SKYLINE. 


Borrowdale is a good centre for the fell tramper in the Lake District 


running along the eastern shore of Derwent- 
water. On reaching Ashness they should then 

take the rising path to Watendlath, leave the 
tarn on the left and walk over the hill, on the 
- other side of which the patterned fields of the 
dale burst upon the view, engirdled by the fells 
ranging from Glaramara to Scawdale Fell, whose 
tops will surely be visited later (Fig. 1). 

There are many bird’s-eye views of Borrow- 
dale, but none better than that revealed from 
Eagle Crag, which is a conspicuous feature in the 
prospects to the south from just beyond 
Rosthwaite. Its rocky top stands guard over 
the entrances to the valleys of Greenup and 
Langstrath, and should be visited on the return 
tramp from the crest of Greenup. 
section of this curving depression in the hills is 
characterised by a bold outcrop of rock known 
as the Lining Crag, and by the many adjacent 
grass-covered moraine heaps. The path may be 


The upper 


and unveils an unusual view of the Langdale 
Pikes in which the dynamic elevation of Pike 
o’Stickle is seen to advantage. Then I tread the 
well-worn path to Esk Hause which passes the 
gloomy, crag-girt Angle Tarn, but instead of 
descending to Sty Head I cross Allen Crags and 
meander over the ups and downs of the grassy 
ridge towards Glaramara. 

There are some lovely little pools here and 
there, and in one place two of them lie side by 
side; they are so placed that the tops of the 
Langdale Pikes may be seen through a gap in 
their boulder-strewn shores. Thereafter the 
rising ground to Glaramara seems _ endless 
because each ridge on the skyline hides the next, 
and it in only when I stand by the summit cairn 
(2,560 ft.) that I am sure I am there. This is 
a magnificent viewpoint and discloses many of 
the adjacent tops to advantage, as well as a fine 
prospect of Derwentwater backed by the noble 


of the Lobstone Band from Rosthwaite. It is 
reached from this village by crossing the step- 
ping stones in the River Derwent, and is also 
the usual approach to Castle Crag near by. 
Thereafter the path rises gently through the 
bracken until the mouth of this dark ravine is 
entered, whence there is about 1,000 ft. of steep 
ascent through a slate quarry and its attendant 
débris. On attaining its skyline exit the path 
winds up to the right to Scawdale Fell, passing 
along the edge of precipitous, Eel Crags, which 
must be left severely alone by all save the expert 
rock climber. 

Beyond the cairn there is a gradual descent 
to Narrow Moor and Maiden Moor, at the base 
of which the footpath from Little Town to 
Manesty is encountered. The wide panorama 
disclosed throughout this tramp is of great 
interest and beauty; as on the left the eye passes 
over several declining spurs to rest finally upon 
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2.—THE PATTERNED FIELDS OF BORROWDALE FROM EAGLE CRAG 


the grand outline of Grasmoor, while on the 
right it skims along the curves of Borrowdale 
below and then over the glimmering blue of 
Derwentwater beyond. The return walk by way 
of Grange is very lovely, and here it is better to 
keep to the left bank of the river, through hosts 
of dainty birches as far as Castle 
Crag, which may be ascended 
before returning to Rosthwaite. 

Another route that I have 
found delightful takes in the 
high ground farther to the west 
and is dominated by Dale Head 
(2,473 ft.). It encompasses Hind- 
scarth, Robinson and Buttermere 
Moss, falls to ground level in 
the village of Buttermere, and 
thus involves a rather long walk 
back over Honister Hause. But 
some miles of foot slogging can be 
saved on the outward journey by 
getting a lift to the top of this 


pass, whence a wire fence is 
followed to the cairn on Dale 
Head. This top is an excellent 


viewpoint on a clear day, and 
especially so round the western 
arc, for it includes not only a fine 
vista to the north along Newlands 
Beck, hemmed in on the right by 
the long line of Eel Crags, and 
backed by the imposing outline of 
Skiddaw, but also an exceptional] 
panorama to the south-west where 
the rounded summit of Great 
Gable appears above Brandreth, 
Pillar Fell above the hummocks 
of Haystacks, and Buttermere 
far below and farther to the 
west at the foot of the High 
Stile range. 


It is a pleasant and easy walk over the 
undulations of the ridge and, while many 
trampers avoid the rising digression to the right 
to take in Hindscarth, I find it worth while if 
only for the lovely prospect of Newlands. 
Farther along the ridge Robinson is usually 


3.—_GREAT GABLE AND GREEN GABLE SEEN 


visited for the remarkable view of the Grasmoor 
Fells, and the ultimate walk back from Butter- 
mere, past the shimmering surface of the lake 
and beneath the gradually narrowing walls of 
Honister, can be an enchanting experience when 
the waning light of the setting sun imparts a 


FROM GLARAMARA 
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rosy glow to the head of the valley. The 
walker who treads these routes will soon be 
in fit condition, and he will then turn his 
attention to the giants of the district, all of which 
may be reached conveniently from Borrowdale. 

The Scafell Pikes and Great Gable 
are, of course, the most powerful magnets here- 
abouts; the former by reason of its dominance 
and unsullied panorama, and the latter on 
account of its remarkably varied topography. 
But another peak I would include in this select 
company is Great End, which, strangely enough, 
is seldom visited. Seatoller, served by frequent 
buses, is the key to them all, whence the end of 
the dale is reached by way of Seathwaite and 
Stockley Bridge. I know of no more exciting 
experience than to tramp this way on a sunny 
morning, beside the playful Derwent, and to 
perceive suddenly above the trees fringing the 
river the precipitous, gullied front of Great End 
crowning the distant skyline (Fig. 4). 

The real collar work begins just beyond 
Stockley Bridge, where there is a sharp rise over 
rock to the 1,000-ft. contour. Thence the angle 
eases off and the noise of Taylor Gill Force 
gradually recedes as the prattling beck is fol- 
lowed to Sty Head Tarn. These small sheets of 
water, often situated in wild surroundings, have 
a peculiar fascination to all fell walkers, and 
this one, though visited perhaps more than any 
other, is no exception. It is capable of exhibiting 
three widely different moods: I have lingered 
beside it on a still day when there has not been 
a ripple on its surface and Great End has been 
faithfully mirrored at my feet; I have hurried 
past it in a gale when the wind has whipped its 
surface into spray so voluminous that I have 
been drenched to the skin; and I have been 
there in mid-winter when skaters have glided 
gracefully across its glinting white and the swish 
of steel has been the only sound to break the 
profound silence. 


5.—A DIFFICULT ROCK CLIMB ON GREAT GABLE: THE 
NAPES NEEDLE 
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4.—VIEW OF BORROWDALE AND THE RIVER DERWENT, DOMINATED BY 
GREAT END 


The cairn on Sty Head stands just above 
the tarn, and here lies a parting of the ways 
with several tracks on the right leading to the 
Gable and those on the left to the Scafell 
Pikes via Esk Hause or the Corridor. The 
best plan is to ascend by Esk Hause and 
descend by the Corridor, and to take in Great 
End on the way. Sprink- 
ling Tarn is one of the 
gems of this route and 
lies cradled at the foot of 
the precipices, beyond 
which the path rises 
gently to Esk Hause, the 
Piccadilly-circus of 
Lakeland. This is a most 
confusing place in 
mist, but in clear wea- 
ther the broad track to 
Scafell Pike is unmis- 
takable. The unmarked 
route to Great End 
(2,984 ft.) goes to the 
right here; when one 
reaches the edge of the 
precipices, they should 
be followed for the mag- 
nificent views to the 
north, with Sprinkling 
Tarn far below and 
Derwentwater in the far 
distance, while just be- 
yond the summit there 
is a superb prospect of 
the Gables. It is now 
only a short step to 
regain the path to the 
Pikes, whose large sum- 
mit cairn is visited by 
thousands for the im- 
mense panorama un- 
veiled on a clear day. 
On the return tramp by 
way of the Corridor it is 
worth while, if time 
permits, to take in 
Lingmell.on the way, 
if only for the spectacu- 
lar vista of the Gable, 
whose true elevation is 
best observed from this 
coign of vantage. 

The chief charm 
of Great Gable is the 
diversity of routes by 
which it may be as- 
cended, and of them all 
the high-level approach 
from Honister is the least 
fatiguing and it is 


facilitated by a lift to the top of the pass from 
Borrowdale. After having tramped them all on 
several occasions, I would give the palm to the 
Climbers’ Traverse, which goes off to the 
right from the cairn on Sty Head. This way 
involves some scrambling and requires a 
steady head, but the rewards are immense 
and include some close views of rock climbers 
at work on Kern Knotts and the Napes 
Ridges. 

Kern Knotts is sighted five minutes after 
leaving the pass, and consists of a bold outcrop 
of rock not more than 200 ft. in height. An 
almost vertical wall faces the tramper, and it is 
split by two cracks: the one on the left involves 
some 70 ft. of severe climbing, in which the 
Sentry Box is a conspicuous feature, while the 
very thin one on the right, known as the 
Innominate, is only 60 ft. in length but is very 
difficult and climbed in one pitch. To 
see an expert moving gracefully up this 
fissure is like watching a fly walking up a wall 
at home. 

A descent over large boulders below this 
buttress leads to the continuation of the path, 
which rises in a direct line for Tophet Bastion, 
the eastern outpost of the Napes Ridges. At 
the foot of it, and beyond Great Hell Gate, the 
track forks and the right branch should be 
ascended into Napes Gully, where a rough 
scramble up the rock staircase on its left places 
the tramper on the Dress Circle. This perch is 
admirably situated immediately opposite Napes 
Needle, and a rest should be taken here to watch 
climbers making the ascent of this famous 
pinnacle (Fig. 5). 

The traverse now goes round a corner at 
the foot of the Eagles’ Nest Ridge, passes 
through a narrow cleft of rock, descends round 
a blind corner and then rises across the base of 
the Arrowhead Ridge to end below the Sphinx 
or Cat Rock. This is a wonderful viewpoint for 
the appraisal of Wasdale, of which the stone 
walls and patterned fields are seen far below, 
backed by the shining surface of Wastwater. 
Trampers who have now had enough scrambling 
for the day should descend into Little Hell Gate 
and thence continue to the top of the mountain 
(2,949 ft.). On the other hand, those who prefer 
a more interesting route should enter the gap on 
the right of the Sphinx and climb its ridge to 
the crest of the Napes, whence |Westmorland 
Crags rising above them yields some further 
scrambling before the cairn on Great Gable is 
attained. The panorama from this windy peak 
is one of the finest in Lakeland, but the views 
are often superior from the edge of its plateau- 
like summit. The easiest descent is down the 
Breast Track, which terminates at the cairn on 
Sty Head, and so back to Borrowdale. 
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HOW FROST LIFTS THE GROUND © 


By T. R. PEACE 


OST of us will have noticed that a gate, 
which normally just clears the ground, 


drags along it in frosty weather, that 
garden labels come out of the ground during the 
winter and that fallow fields seem stonier in the 
spring than in the autumn; but have we en- 
quired how these things come to pass? The 
answer is the lifting or heaving action of frost 
in the soil. 

When the soil freezes layers of ice crystals 
are formed in it. During the formation of these 
ice layers, which naturally force up the soil 
above them, water is drawn from the deeper 
layers of the ground by capillary action through 
the small spaces between the soil particles. This 
water in its turn freezes and lengthens the ice 
crystals, lifting the surface still further. The 
height of the lift can be more than half the 
depth of soil frozen. 

The amount of lift thus depends not only 
on the water in the surface soil at the start of 
the frost, but on the ability of water to move up 
from below, and this ability, as most gardeners 
will know, is much greater in clay than in sand. 
For this reason frost heaving is generally much 
worse in heavy soils than in light ones. Ina clay 
soil the lift in a single night can be as much as 
an inch; while prolonged periods of frost can, of 
course, produce greater lifts than this. Lift may 
occur on as many as 50 occasions during a cold 
winter. 

This lift is the reason why there is difficulty 
in opening some gates, as long as the soil is still 
frozen: the ground under the gate has risen. 
The ice crystals exert considerable force and may 
even break the surface of roads. Many of the 
lighter Continental roads were badly fractured 
by frost heaving in the winter of 1955-56. 

As the ice thaws the soil drops again, but 
small objects such as seedlings, garden labels or 
stones which have been lifted with it are apt to 
get left behind; so that when the soil is back to 
normal, they stick farther out of it than they 
did before. Each time the soil rises they are 
forced farther out, until finally they may be 
completely ejected. Larger plants are anchored 
by their deep roots, and do not therefore move 
up with the soil, which just slides up their stems 
and down again when it thaws. In this way 


they suffer no lift and are not heaved out of the 
ground. The lifting and ejection of stones during 
the winter by frost heaving has given rise to the 
belief current in some parts of the country that 
certain soils “‘grow’’ stones. 

We cannot prevent frost lift, but there are 
a few things that can be done to mitigate it. 


BEFORE: THE FROST. 
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1—LAYERS OF ICE CRYSTALS 


IN A BLOCK OF CLAY SOIL, FORMED BY 


THREE SUCCESSIVE NIGHTS’ FROST. The expansion of the water in the soil when 
it freezes lifts the top layers: in this instance the total lift was 14 ins. 


Very small plants should not be moved in the 
autumn on heavy soils, if it can possibly be 
avoided. Bedding plants that must be moved 
then should be put in as early as possible, so 
that they will develop some root anchorage 
before the frosts come. A mulch around small 
plants will greatly lessen the damage. But it 
may still be necessary to push small plants down 
and labels in again once or twice during the 
winter. Frost lift of small plants can so easily 
be overlooked, until one fine day in the spring 
when we suddenly notice them lying on their 
sides with half their roots out of the ground. 
Half the battle is won when we know it may 
happen and check up as soon as the frost is over. 

Frost lift has one other effect that is of 
great importance to the estate owner. While 
the ice crystals are forming water is steadily 
moving up into the surface layers of the soil, so 
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“DURING: THE ‘FROST at 


when the thaw comes there is much more water 
in the top soil than would be there normally. 
After a hard frost the still frozen deeper layers 
will stop this water from draining away, so that 
the surface stays waterlogged for a few days. 

Many of us will have observed the slushy 
nature of the ground after a frost without 
realising how.it has come about. During a thaw, 
when there is so much water near the surface, 
it is vitally important to keep heavy traffic off 
tracks, forest rides or lightly metalled roads. 
One day’s timber hauling or one day’s barrowing 
in the garden at such a time can do more 
damage to the road or path surface than all its 
use for the rest of the year. The rule should 
always be to keep off until the thaw is finished 
and the excess water is drained away. 

Illustrations: 1, M. Nimmo; 2, drawing by 
Janet Nimmo. 


CARTER T THE’ FROST. 


2 _—THE MECHANICS OF FROST ‘LIFT. “The small eae (A), ne stone and the ss label are heaved out of the ae but the Mae 


seedling (B) with deeper roots remains undisturbed 
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TALKING ABOUT SALE-ROOMS 


VARIED WORCESTER PORCELAIN - 


S Meissen is to the average German and 
o% Sévres to the Frenchman, so, I would 

hazard a guess, is Worcester to the 
Englishman—the best known of all the porcelain 
factories, if only for the reason that alone among 
early cine riments it survived the buffetings of 
fate and the changes of fashion. Bow, Chelsea, 
Longton Hall, Plymouth, Nangarw: the casualty 
list is a lengthy one. Worcester kept up a high 
standard longer than the others and somehow 
made both ends meet. This was no doubt 
largely owing to the practical good sense of the 
management during the thirty or forty years 
from its foundation in 1751 in concentrating 
mainly upon practical wares. Probably the 
majority of people think of 18th-century 
Worcester as consisting almost entirely of pieces 
with flowers or birds painted in panels amid 
a deep-blue ground, and indeed this is largely 
the case, with the result that, except for a few 
extraordinary rarities, prices are comparatively 
modest. 

A collection does not often appear at auc- 
tion. One did at Sotheby’s in April last, the 
property of the late Darcy Edmund Taylor, and 
it may be of interest to note how, speaking 


generally, what can be described as character- 
istic Worcester in the sense used above sold for 


comparatively little, while pieces with various 
other grounds were the subject of far fiercer 
competition. The dish of Fig. 1, for example, 
will probably be recognised by most as the sort 
of thing they learnt to associate with Worcester 
from their youth up. It has all the attributes of 
the tradition—butterflies, birds, gilded scrolls 
and the blue scale ground. For all its elaborate 
Rococo pattern it sold for £65, whereas the 
yellow-ground tea-pot of Fig. 2, decorated with 
a bouquet of English flowers on either side and 
scattered sprigs, made £620. 

Analysing the sale of this collection a little 
further we find that of 44 blue and blue scale 
pieces, the highest price of £310 was given for 
a quite exceptional blue scale chocolate cup and 
saucer decorated in small panels with Watteau- 
esque figures and that £250 was paid for another 
blue scale cup and saucer decorated with 
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By FRANK DAVIS 


1.—WORCESTER OVAL DISH, WITH BLUE SCALE GROUND AND PIERCED 
TRELLIS-WORK EDGED WITH GILT, DECORATED WITH INSECTS AND BIRDS. £65 


charming Chinoiserie figures, while only seven 
other pieces made over £100. 

There was a very different story to tell 
about the other types of painting. The 
yellow-ground tea-pot already mentioned was 
in a group of half a dozen ‘yellows’ of 


2.—YELLOW-GROUND TEA-POT WITH A BOUQUET OF FLOWERS ON EITHER 
SIDE. £620 


which the prices ranged from £85 upwards. 
Fig. 3 shows one of a pair of yellow-ground 
junket dishes, with three bouquets of flowers 
within panels picked out in puce and reserved 
on a basket-moulded ground, the rims painted 
with flowers and edged with yellow. The pair 
sold for £550. 

Figs. 4 and 5 provide an interesting con- 
trast both in style and in price. Much detailed 
work has been done in classifying the various 
types of Worcester porcelain and in tying down 
the painting to particular hands, or at least to 
particular workshops; the evidence is far too 
complicated to be marshalled here. It must 
suffice that the painting of the coffee-pot and 
cover with the pear-shaped body, flanged loop 
handle and domed cover is recognised generally 
as by the person whose name is unknown but 
who is called “‘the wet-brush painter’ in the 
literature on the subject. This piece (Fig. 4) 
with its exotic and dishevelled birds, standing 
perched on branches and in flight, and probably 
painted in the workshop of the London decor- 
ator, James Giles, who did so much work for 
Worcester, was sold for £85. 

Fig. 5, however, far less conventional and, 
I imagine most would agree, far more pleasing, 
with its gay little figures reminiscent of those in 
a print after Teniers, made the highest price of 
the whole collection—£770. This again can be 
traced to the workshop of James Giles. There 
are two similar dancing figures on the other side, 
and the cover is decorated with a boy playing 
the flute; the handles and spout are gilded with 
chevrons and scrolls. On the whole a piece 
which, by many, would not be recognised 
immediately as Worcester at all. Yet another 
“dishevelled bird’’ piece—a small tea-pot and 
cover—went for £60. 

Of seven pink scale and pink ground pieces, 
the little tea-bowl and saucer of Fig. 6 made 
£400, another rather similar £430, and a mug in 
the same style—the so called Teniers style—the 
considerable sum of £740. The irregularly 
shaped borders in two shades of pink and with 
gilt rims are attractive features of the group, 
which is obviously greatly in favour, with green 
ground examples—there were six of them— 
running very close. A list with necessarily brief 
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criptions will serve as a guide; in each case 
| ground colour is the soft apple green which 
ny consider was one of the Worcester 
imphs. One of the valuable notes in the sale 
alogue reminds us that what is now called 
ple green was known as pea-green to the 
srcester factory and that it was the only 
yund colour which would not take gilding, so 
it this enrichment always has to lie on the 
xe of the colour. 

The list is:— cup and saucer, painted 
th birds, Dr. Wall period, the saucer marked 
th crossed swords (imitating the Meissen mark), 
75. A punch bowl painted outside with large 
d small reserves of flowers and inside with 
lower bouquet) £320. A beaker enamelled by 
> so-called ‘“‘painter of the coloured clouds”’ 
th birds and butterflies, £320. A bullet shape 
.-pot and cover, painted on either side with 
otic birds and foliage, £240. A small jug of 
luster shape with the spout moulded with 
bearded mask, £110. A pair of vases having 
oid bodies and flared necks, decorated with 
‘ds and landscapes, £250. The more 
jinary blue-ground pieces made sums 
1ich ranged from £20 to £100, and the whole 
llection—very good but not extraordinary 

just over eighty items realised nearly 
2,000. 

It seemed worth while discussing this 
llection at some length because in recent 
onths the emphasis has been mainly upon 
her English and Continental factories, Meissen, 
vres and Chelsea, of course, and, now I think 
it, Longton Hall, which has recently aroused 
xreat deal of interest. But many, looking back 
year or two, will recollect with special pleasure 
sale at Christie’s in 1954 on account of the 
lite singular charm—almost a radiance— 
ssessed by the Italian comedy figures 
odelled by the gifted Swiss F. A. Bustelli 
r the Nymphenburg factory at Munich. 
1 this occasion two of them sold for 10,600 
uneas, and other single figures changed 
nds at prices ranging from 3,100 guineas 

4,600 guineas amid keen international 
mpetition. 

A further series of Nymphenburg porcelain 
eces came up in the same rooms in July, 1956, 
nt over by a South American collector. On 
is occasion 4,600 guineas was paid for one of 
e Italian comedy figures, Lucinda, and three 
hers, in spite of some degree of damage, 
anged hands at 2,100, 2,000 and 1,000 guineas 
spectively. 

A few Worcester pieces of quality appeared 


—WORCESTER COFFEE-POT, PROBABLY PAINTED IN THE WORKSHOP OF JAMES GILES, £85. ( 
‘ROM JAMES GILES’S WORKSHOP DECORATED WITH FIGURES 
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3-ONE OF A PAIR OF YELLOW-GROUND JUNKET DISHES. £550 THE PAIR 


amid a considerable quantity of Continental and 
English porcelain in a December sale at 
Sotheby’s. A tea-pot cover and stand painted 
with alternating wide bands of hops and puce 
festoons hanging from a puce and gilt border 
realised £98, and another tea-pot, cover and 


stand, from the service made for Lord Henry 
Thynne, painted with romantic landscapes in 
circular medallions, the white ground decorated 
with fruit and insects, made £120. Less im- 
posing pieces, mostly blue scale, made from 
£30 to £80. 
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Middle) 5.—COFFEE-POT 


TAKEN PROBABLY FROM A PRINT AFTER TENIERS, £770. 


(Right) 6.—PINK SCALE GROUND TEA-BOWL AND SAUCER. £400 
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WO-THIRDS of our farm 

lands are covered by grass of 

one sort or another—about 

13 million acres of permanent pas- 

tures, six of temporary leys and 17 
of rough grazings. 

Rough grazings are a prob- 
lem: generous Government help 
for draining, liming and fertilising 
encourages them to produce more. 
Production from them is not 
economic, but, primed by grants 
and well managed, they act as 
stock-rearing reservoirs for the 
lowlands. Some argue that the 
support given to marginal land 
would be spent better on more 
productive areas, although a social 
problem also is involved, for there 
are too few farms to go round and 
some farmers are willing to tolerate. 
the tough conditions associated 
with marginal land in order to 
follow their bent. 

The war-time crusade to turn 
over all the old sods and replace 
them by temporary grasses inter- 
leaved with arable cropping has 
given way to more temperate views 
and a closer realisation that per- 
manent turf, properly managed, 
has its place. The fine grazing pas- 
tures of the Midlands are as eff- 
cient as any short-term leys and 
free from the risks seen in the 
establishment of temporary swards. Mill Field 
at Medbourne, in Leicestershire—said to be the 
finest permanent grass in the world—more than 
held its own when compared with an adjacent 
field which was ploughed up and put to an 
arable rotation before being reseeded. This is 
only one illustration, but we are beginning to 
realise that grass is our most important crop and 
often can be produced most economically from 
well-managed permanent turf. 

Government grants and contractors with 
automatic spreaders ease the chore of lime 
spreading, and the National Agricultural Advi- 
sory Service will help to decide how much each 
field needs. Most fertilisers are subsidised, while 
chemicals—provided they are used at the right 
time in the right quantity—will control weeds, 
leaving grass and clovers full room for develop- 
ment. The character of the sward can be 
altered by grazing, as Martin Jones showed 
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MANURING A PERMANENT PASTURE DURING THE RESTING PERIOD 
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MAKING THE MOST OF GRASS 


Written and Illustrated by CLYDE HIGGS 


years ago, when plots on a common pasture 
varied from good turf to a mass of thistles. 
Undoubtedly our permanent turf could do 
better by proper management and _ heavier 
stocking; the idea of turning out a few animals 
on May Day on to a benty pasture, starved and 
ragged, should be replaced by cultivation and 
manuring in the resting period and skilful man- 
agement in growing time. 

There is much to learn about all kinds of 
grass, particularly temporary leys. The present 
tendency is towards longer rotations, leaving 
down the leys for as long as five to seven years 
and forgoing the ploughing-up subsidy, which, 
under present circumstances, 1s money for next 
to nothing. A good farmer will plough up his 
worn-out ley in any case; a bad farmer does not 
deserve to be encouraged. 

Undersowing a normal grain crop is going 
out of fashion; with increasing yields, grain 
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“DAIRY COWS PARTICULARLY APPRECIATE A FRESH DAILY RATION OF SHORT GRASS” 


needs all the nourishment it can get and so 
starves the ley. A poor grain crop is too expen- 
sive to grow, so the alternative is direct reseed- 
ing. This is not the problem it was in horse 
days: a tremendous weight of metal (the 
highest in the world) in the shape of farm 
machinery enables most farmers to do speedy 
and timely cultivations to obtain a spring tilth 
or, after an early harvest, in autumn for direct 
reseeding. A field ploughed in winter, mellowed 
by a frost, then broken down and planted in 
April will provide first-class grazing within six 
weeks if there is a reasonable rainfall. Many 
farmers now practise grassland irrigation, which 
is a commercial proposition if ample supplies 
of water are available. Every year there are 
periods when irrigation on a mixed farm pays, 
and last spring every irrigation plant paid hand- 
some dividends, A portable one costing around 
£1,500 will deal with 100 acres, spreading an 
inch of water on an acre at a cost 
of 30s. 

Leys need considerable skill 
to get the best out of them: they 
must be grazed at the right 
moment when there is not too 
much and not too little grass, and 
are best managed by controlling 
the animals with an electric fence. 
Dairy cows particularly appreciate 
a fresh daily ration of short grass, 
while a fence behind them to keep 
clear the previously grazed area 
gives it more time to recover. 
Some farmers favour small pad- 
docks, others on-and-off grazing 
for limited periods. The actual 
method is a matter for individual 
choice, but, generally speaking, 
our pastures are underworked. 
Too often, flowering heads are 
allowed to form, so reducing the 
quality of the grass; immediately 
there is a surplus it should be con- 
served for later use. 

Grass drying as a farm opera- 
tion is on the decline owing to the 
high capital and operating costs 
involved. Experiments by the 
Milk Marketing Board at twelve 
centres showed this. These co- 
operative ventures have now been 
wound up, mainly because of the 
difficulty of getting continuous 
supplies of grass worth drying. 
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factory driers, drawing grass from aerodromes 
ind lucerne specially grown, continue to provide 
n excellent ingredient for animal food. 

Undoubtedly the best way of conserving 
ass is by making it into silage; and there are 
nany ways of doing this. In farming it is unwise 
o be dogmatic; in our varying conditions and 
jlimate there is room for a wide range of 
nethods. Stack silage needs no capital equip- 
nent, but calls for a man who can build a stack 
0 stay upright—and they are scarce; also, there 
js some waste. Tower silos are expensive and 
need field equipment to fill them. Semi-portable 
jonecrete silos are particularly suitable for 
smaller holdings. 

There are Government grants towards the 
sost of permanent silos. Considerable develop- 
ment has been made in self-feeding where 
jamimals eat on cafeteria lines, limited by an 
electric fence or iron framing. Usually the silo 
is roofed and the animals have access to a well- 
strawed yard for resting. Northern Ireland has 
blazed the trail of self-feed silage where low cost 
milk and beef are being produced, and now the 
idea is developing in England. Such a system 
needs permanent buildings and a fixed farm 


policy. 
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CUTTING SILAGE. The author advocates a hole in the ground for silage, 15 yards long, five 


yards wide and a yard deep, and packing it to a height of six feet. It will hold about 100 tons 


I myself favour flexibility on the farm, and 
am a strong supporter of a hole in the ground, 
15 yards long, five yards wide and a yard deep, 
packed to a height of six feet, which will hold 
about 100 tons. It can be dug cheaply by bull- 
dozer, then filled by buckrake (a simple con- 
traption fixed on the hydraulic lift of a tractor 
and capable of carrying five hundredweights 
of wet grass) and covered by a tractor fore- 
loader. 

For quality silage (nothing else is worth 
making) wilted grass is the best, cut by mowing 
machine one day and carted the next. Care 
must be taken to fill the pit at the right speed to 
give sufficient heat to produce sweet-smelling, 
high-analysis stuff. This pit method has the 
advantage of cheapness and elasticity, very 
necessary assets in farming to-day, when 
Government emphasis may veer without warn- 
ing. 

Haymaking is the most wasteful and most 
popular method of grass conservation. The 
pick-up baler has completely revolutionised the 
hayfield of a few years ago. Usually the grass is 
cut, allowed to dry on one side until most of the 
nourishment has gone, then turned over for 
repetition. Some farmers realise that good hay 
can come only from young material which is cut 
and moved immediately afterwards and at 
intervals until ready for baling. The bales 
are then up-ended in the field for further 
making. 


HAYMAKING WITH TRIPODS. This method needs skill and labour, but both are repaid by 


“MANY FARMERS NOW PRACTISE 
GRASSLAND IRRIGATION, WHICH IS 
A COMMERCIAL PROPOSITION IF 
AMPLE SUPPLIES OF WATER ARE 
AVAILABLE” 


Quality hay is made on tripods—a method 
needing skill and labour, although both are well 
repaid by extra quality. There is something to 
be said for old-fashioned ricking, for none of the 
new-fangled stuff comes out in the winter with 
the lovely aroma associated with a truss of good 
hay from a rick. Machinery has killed the art of 
trussing. One of my men used to cycle fifteen 
miles in all weathers to truss, unaided, two-and- 
a-half tons of hay in a day at £1 a ton, when 
pounds were pounds. 

Great development in strains of grasses and 
clovers means that by careful selection and 
management a farmer in the southern parts of 
England can guarantee to have grazing for at 
least eight months of the year, starting early in 
March when grass is golden. Simple mixtures are 
popular and may have something to do with 
deficiency diseases all too common in cattle. 
More complicated seed mixtures, particularly 
with herbs, give greater variety and appear to 
please the cows. 

The future of the small farms (as most of 
our farms are) lies in grass husbandry. There is 
much to learn about grassland management; 
grass is our most important crop and we 
should be getting far more from it than we 
are. 


the quality of the resulting hay 
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A GUIDO RENI FOR THE NATION 


on view in the North Vestibule the large 
and impressive altarpiece The Adoration 
of the Shepherds by Night, measuring over 
15 feet by 10 feet, by the Bolognese painter 
Guido Reni which was executed shortly before 
his death in 1642. It has been acquired from the 
present head of the House of Liechtenstein. 
This warm and luminous canvas, which has 
just been cleaned by the National Gallery, is an 
imposing example of Baroque composition at 
its most monumental. The importance of its 
acquisition on the nation’s behalf is consider- 
able; as stands to reason, large fresco com- 
positions can never be secured, while canvases 
on a similar scale are almost equally unobtain- 
able, the only examples outside the chuiches 
and galleries of Italy being those which entered 
the French museums as a result of Napoleon’s 
conquests. 
The picture itself came into the possession 


Gj | N\HIS week the National Gallery has placed 
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of the Liechtenstein family in the 17th century, 
although the precise date when this occurred 
is not now known; it would be reasonable to 
suppose, however, that it was secured by the 
art-loving Prince Karl Eusebius (born 1611, 
reigned 1627-1684), who is usually considered 
to be the founder of the collection. It is possible 
that the Prince commissioned the picture direct 
from the artist, as Malvasia, in describing the 
National Gallery painting and a very similar 
Adoration painted by the Certose di S. Martino 
at Naples (still 7m situ), stated that the former 
was undertaken for “la Germania’’ (Felsena 
Pittrice, 1678, vol. II, p. 56). 

In this same account, the first printed 
description of the picture to have survived, 
Malvasia declared that the painter asked no less 
than 1,000 doubloons for the composition. Mr. 
Denis Mahon, who has kindly assisted me in the 
preparation of this article, points out that this 
was the equivalent to about 3,750 Bolognese 


GUIDO RENI’S THE ADORATION OF THE SHEPHERDS BY NIGHT, ON VIEW 
AT THE NATIONAL GALLERY 
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scudi—and the greatness of the sum’ can be 
gauged when it is recalled that the annual in- 

come of a fellow Bolognese painter at this period, 

Guercino, was no more than some 3,154 scudi. 

(The sum in equivalent English currency at this 

time was about £1,000). In this connection, it is 

interesting to note that the four early works by 

Reni of Hercules and Cacus (Louvre, 1617-1621), 

which were acquired in 1627 by Charles I from 

the Gonzagas, were valued in the Mantua in- 

ventory at 1,440 lire and that when placed on sale 

by the Commonwealth authorities in 1649-1653, 
and acquired by the Cologne banker , Jabach 

they were priced at £400. 

Reni’s Adoration must soon have found its 
way to the Prince’s chapel in the castle at Felds- 
berg, for which, in fact, it may have been destined 
from the start. That Reni was asked to under- 
take such a commission (if commission it was) is 
in no way surprising in view of his international 
reputation. In 1629, when Marie de Medici was 
thinking of decorations for the Luxembourg 
to add to the famous Rubens series, she wrote 
to the Papal Legate at Bologna, Cardinal Spada, 
to ask him to try to persuade Reni to undertake 
this task. 

It may be also significant of the esteem in 
which Reni was then held that The Adoration 
was hung in the private chapel, whereas two 
paintings by Rubens, The Assumption of the 
Virgin and The Trinity, were thought of for the 
Parish Church of the Feldsberg Residenz, of 
which the foundation stone was laid in 1631 and 
the consecration took place in 1671. Prince 
Karl Eusebius was in Paris in 1630-32; he may 
well have seen Rubens’s paintings in the Luxem- 
bourg and have awarded the artist a commission 
at that date, as Karl Héss suggests in his Fiist 
Johann II von Liechtensten und did bildende 
Kunst (1908). 

The Reni altarpiece was transferred to 
Vienna in the time of his son, Prince Johann 
Adam Andreas, an outstanding collector who 
built the two large Leichtenstein Palaces in 
Vienna and assembled a gallery in the so-called 
Majoratapalais or Stadtpalais, the building of 
which was finished in 1705; and it must have 
been at this period that a copy of the picture 
was placed in the chapel. The approximate date 
of the picture’s removal is established by the 
account of 25 florins paid to an Italian carver, 
one ‘‘Johann Giulliani scultore,”’ in March, 1706, 
for an enormous seven-foot long label for the 
picture. 

Just over sixty years later Vincenzo Fanti, 
in the first published catalogue of the Liechten- 
stein collection (1767), described the painting 
as ‘‘la famose notte di Guido Reni.’ That the 
picture continued to provoke admiration was 
revealed by the German poet, Ernst Moritz 
Arnt, who when visiting the gallery in 1798 
overheard the celebrated Italian sculptor, 
Canova, speaking highly of its colourings and 
draughtsmanship. For G. F. Waagen, the 
German pundit, it was a masterpiece of the 
middle period, distinguished by a breadth of 
handling. In 1807 it was moved to the Garten- 
palais and during the last war it was taken to 
Vaduz in Liechtenstein. 

The Adoration is a highly individual and 
moving composition endowed with the tender- 
ness and restraint characteristic of the master at 
his best. He favoured the gentle rythmn, the 
noble pose, the refined hue; and such qualities 
are revealed here in his treatment of a familiar 
theme. As well, he loved to indulge in contrasts; 
thus the protective simplicity of the Virgin 
Mother is offset by the country tang of the 
peasants, who might have stepped out of a 
canvas by Bassano. But he was not prepared to 
leave matters there. He was aware that realism 
did not comprise the old and ugly alone; that it 
was all the more “‘realistic’’ to offer an interplay 
between the wrinkled cranium, of the peasant 
kneeling in the right-hand corner of the picture 
and the statuesque loveliness of'the girl with the 
basket; such contrasts were those of life. 

The picture, in fact, is more complex than 
one might think at first sight. The general note 
is one of jubilation; but if one peers a little 
closer, it may be found to yield a richne$s of 
feeling that might be unsuspected. Consider 


ly the dramatic treatment of the group of 
figures that press against the building sketched 
in with so much brio, or the lurid hills that 
re seen in the far distance. Do they not 
hint at the suffering which the Infant Christ 
was subsequently to undergo? 

Such subtleties of meaning are in keeping 
with Reni’s attitude, that of an artist eager to 
mask his perception and originality, as was 
shown in the great Reni exhibition held at 
Bologna in 1954 (see Country Lire, September 
16, 1954). And subtlety is equally divulged in his 
technical mastery. From about the 1630s he be- 
gan to change his style and to lighten his 
palette. 

During the last years of his life his touch 


MOTORING NOTES 
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became broader and looser. It was a sign of his 
technical daring that his innovations were mis- 
understood in his own period and that the 
sketchiness which is so well shown in the details 
of The Adoration, and which appeals to our 
generation, was castigated as mere weakness. 
As a consequence, there has been a tendency to 
dismiss his later works as being careless and 
unfinished. 

After his death a number of actually 
unfinished pictures remained in the studio, but 
such late works as The Adoration were painted 
expressly in this manner. This _ picture 
demonstrates the brilliant way in which Reni 
could anticipate the future. The fact is that he 
was in advance of his time, and his later works, 
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of which the present picture is one of the most 
important, were in many ways forerunners of 
the 18th century: Fragonard, for instance, saw 
and must certainly have admired The Adoration 
at Naples, while Boucher would have delighted 
in the angels that so rhythmically float through 
the air. 

Nor is it surprising that Reni, with his 
heritage of Classicism and Platonism, his 
romantic undertones and his silvery light, should 
have appealed to the English, and many of his 
pictures have graced our collections. In a 
particular sense, too, his influence can be 
detected in Gainsborough. The relevance of 
the acquisition of this wonderfully illuminated 
picture would seem all the more evident. 


A TOUGH MONTE CARLO RALLY = ys. cason crsson 


Carlo during last week coincided with a 

spell of weather sufficiently severe to 
satisfy both the organisers and the most 
enthusiastic of competitors. From conversa- 
tions I had during the period of the Rally with 
ordinary motorists, it is evident that it is diffi- 
cult for non-competitors to appreciate that the 
hardened participant hopes for the worst pos- 
sible conditions, but this is so. The more diffi- 
cult the conditions are, and the fewer the com- 
petitors who reach the Principality without 
having lost marks seriously, the greater is the 
achievement of the successful; in addition, the 
ideal Rally would be that which could be 
decided on the road section, without the neces- 
sity for complicated tests to decide the 
winner. 

Although it is the irritating habit of older 
competitors in the Monte Carlo Rally to suggest 
that the event was far more difficult in ‘‘the 
good old days,” the general consensus of 
opinion is that this year’s was the best ever— 
or the worst ever in the sense of difficulties to 
be mastered. Since the war I have competed 
five times in the Rally, starting each time from 
the Glasgow control, and the conditions this 
year from Glasgow to Dover were the worst I 
have seen. Although not competing this year, 
owing to the pressure of other work, I took the 
opportunity of going up to Glasgow on the 
Tuesday and then motoring straight back in 
company with the competitors. As a matter 
of interest this meant a round trip of 700 miles 
in approximately 20 hours’ motoring, with only 
two hours’ rest in Glasgow. Although, as I have 
said, conditions between Glasgow and Dover 
were worse than ever before, they were not 
bad enough to cause any competitor to be 
penalised. It should, however, be remembered 
that in pre-war Rallies the British starting 
point was John o’ Groats, and in those days 
conditions between the starting point and 
Glasgow were often well-nigh impassable. 


r NHE running of the 27th Rallye Monte 


* * * 


As I collected the car I was using for this 
trip—a Jensen 541R—from West Bromwich, 
near Birmingham, my journey to Glasgow was 
by way of Lancaster and over Shap Fell. In 
spite of the gloomy forecasts of local experts 
conditions were not too bad, the greatest time 
waster being the very heavy lorry traffic. On 
the southward journey, however, conditions 
were bad enough to keep one interested. From 
Stranraer along the Solway there were long 
stretches of sheet ice, and the same conditions 
were encountered after Penrith. One of the 
most irritating sections was that immediately 
after Scotch Corner, where I formed the im- 
pression that the authorities had salted the road 
with a mixture of salt and soil, rather than salt 
and grit. There were inches of slush which, 
flung up by the wheels of other cars, made 
visibility very difficult. 

. I gained the impression, as I followed the 
Rally, that there was a larger proportion of 
drivers this year who were new to competition 
work. Instead of cruising at a steady speed to 
maintain a safe margin over the Rally average, 
many I saw drove with excessive caution on 
the icy patches and then needlessly fast on the 
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easier bits, with the risk that both brakes and 
engines might have been reduced in efficiency long 
before they became vitally necessary later on 
when conditions could become much worse. 
On this subject it has to be remembered that 
it is primarily the presence of other traffic which 
makes driving on ice dangerous, so that, if the 
roads are free from other motorists, the speed 
can be worked up to a reasonably high figure. 
Driving fast on ice is, in my opinion, much 
safer than taking risks on traffic-infested roads, 
and it has the advantage that, if a competitor 
misjudges his skill on ice, no one except him 
will be involved. 

Incidentally, I found that 541R Jensen, 
which is not a small car, excellent under the 
difficult conditions prevailing on this side of the 
Channel. I found no difficulty in treating 65 
m.p.h. as the normal cruising speed on the icy 
stretches after Penrith, and corners covered 
with packed snow could be taken at remarkably 
high speeds. It was interesting to notice on 
the journey south that ordinary road users 
voluntarily gave priority to Rally competitors, 
obviously keeping an eye on the mirror and 
getting well over as soon as a mud-covered 
car carrying the red Rally plates was seen. 
Perhaps because of the sporting and purposeful 
appearance of the Jensen I found that this 
courtesy was extended to me as well. 

* Ke OK 

While the average speeds competitors have 
to maintain from their starting point to Monte 
Carlo varies slightly, those from Glasgow had 
to do a minimum of 37 m.p.h. This may not 
seem a high speed, but it has to be remembered 
that no allowances are made for essential stops 
for personal needs and car replenishments. The 
difficulties of the Rally once all competitors 
reached France can be imagined from the way 
in which the original entry was gradually 
reduced. Of the original 342 cars only 59 
reached Monte Carlo within the time limit, 
and of these 59 only 9 had retained completely 
clean sheets—free of any penalty. Only nine 
of the ninety-two Glasgow starters got through, 
and only one out of the ninety-one from Paris. 
On arrival at Monte Carlo the fifty-nine crews 
were granted a rest period of about eight hours 
before facing the final classification test. This 
consisted of 650 miles driving—about eighteen 
hours of uninterrupted strain for both driver and 
navigator—in the French Alps and the moun- 
tains behind the Céte d’Azur. Over this section 
the set average speeds varied between 32 and 
43 m.p.h., and to make things even more diffi- 
cult tolerances over and under the set average 
were reduced to a very narrow margin. This 
meant that, over certain sections of the test, a 
stop even to refuel would cost the competitor 
irrecoverable penalty marks, while even a 
short stop for repairs would cost so many marks 
that exclusion at the next time-control would 
be almost certain. 

There are many everyday motorists, 
accustomed, perhaps, to leaving their car in the 
garage when the roads are what the motoring 
organisations describe as ‘“‘very dangerous,” 
who cannot understand why there should be as 
many people willing to leave the comfort of their 
homes to face discomfort and some danger. It 
is exactly the discomfort and danger which are 


the attraction, as a change from the rather hum- 
drum atmosphere of modern utilitarian motor- 
ing. In addition, those car manufacturers who 
have the courage to compete undoubtedly learn 
a great deal about their products, even if the 
benefits of the lessons sometimes take a 
long time to reach the private motorist. Because 
of the great public interest taken in the Rally 
nowadays the publicity value of success is also 
very high. Public interest, as evidenced by the 
crowds along the route at all hours, is rapidly 
becoming an embarrassment. The crowds 
around the control at Barnby Moor in Notting- 
hamshire could have cost a competitor marks, 
had he been delayed and anxious to save seconds 
before handing in his Road Book. I thought it 
amusing, especially in these days when safety 
precautions at race meetings are taken so seri- 
ously, that spectators along the route always 
seemed to choose the outside of a slippery 
corner to station themselves. 


* * * 


At first there were many points of con- 
fusion regarding the results. From the 
information available it appears that in some 
cases competitors who had earned penalty 
marks on the road section to Monte Carlo 
managed to do so well in the Final Classification 
Test as to overhaul competitors who had 
reached Monte Carlo without penalty. This is 
unfortunate, as it is always to be preferred if the 
final tests serve only to separate those with an 
equal number of marks—the nine competitors 
who had reached Monaco without loss of 
marks, for example—rather than to allow 
the results already achieved to be changed. 
Peter Harper, who at first appeared in sixth 
place, lodged an appeal, and after the matter had 
been considered by the stewards he was raised 
to fifth place. 

The final results as announced are as 
follows : 

1, Guy Monraisse, 850 c.c. Renault, French; 
2, Alex Gacon, 1,290 c.c. Alfa-Romeo, French; 
3, Leif Johansen, 896 c.c. D.K.W., Norwegian; 
4, Walter Loffler, 1,580 c.c. Volvo, German; 
5, Peter Harper, 1,390 c.c., Sunbeam, British; 
6, Maurice Gatsonides, 1,991 c.c. Triumph, 
Dutch. 

It is interesting to note that the winner 
Guy Monraisse drove the lowest powered of the 
cars which appear in the first six places. 

The Ladies’ Award went to Madame 
Blanchoud (Alfa-Romeo), who was, in fact, 
the only lady driver to finish both the road 
section and the final tests. The only other lady 
driver to reach Monte Carlo was Madame Greta 
Molander, the great Swedish driver, who 
previously won the Ladies’ Award in 1937 and 
1952. The Team Prize was not awarded, as no 
complete team finished the Rally. In spite of 
the apparent confusion of the results the Rally 
was, because of its difficulty, an undoubted 
success, and other ex-competitors will probably 
agree with me that they would have been 
delighted to give up home comforts to have 
taken part. I know that I had become so at 
ease with the Jensen on the run from Glasgow 
that, could it have been arranged, I would 
gladly have become a _ competitor and 
pressed on. 
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Written and Illustrated by COOMBE RICHARDS 


me vv that the game- 
N shooting season is 
4 all but over, many 
sportsmen loath to lay aside 
their guns will be turning seri- 
ously to the business of dealing 
with the pigeon menace, thus 
augmenting the ranks of the 
professionals and real enthusi- 
asts who keep at it more or less 
all the year round. Some, no 
doubt, are taking part in the 
current Wood-pigeon Week. 
Nevertheless, it is surprising 
that so few orthodox shooting 
men bother, as I have heard 
many put it, with this side 
of the sport, for quite apart 
from its importance to agricul- 
ture it provides a fascinating 
and by no means easy pro- 
longation of the season. Many 
a man will bang away at those 
high, deceptively flying grey 
birds as they come over at a 
covert drive, yet, apart from an 
occasional back-end stand for 
an hour or so in the woods at 
roost flight, only the true 
enthusiasts go in a big way 
after these voracious crop 
marauders. I have in mind here the single- 
handed or lone and much more protracted oper- 
ation of shooting them over decoys from a hide. 

But first a word or two concerning the roost 
flights in covert. With even “cocks only” a 
thing of the past and the quiet of woodlands no 
longer the important matter it was, organised 
pigeon flighting comes into its own. Without 
beating about the bush I propose to ask a 
straight question: How often is all the prepara- 
tion and organisation that has gone before 
brought to naught by bad shooting discipline, 
selfishness or a complete under-estimation of 
the wild creature one seeks to shoot and the 
weapon with which one is armed? 

Let us examine these items. Bad shooting 
discipline probably covers them all, but we will 
consider it in its literal sense. Those organising 
the shoot usually know not only their country 
but where birds are likely to go at a particular 
time, and how they want the woods covered, 
and they place their guns accordingly. A first 
essential, therefore, quite apart from the import- 
ant factor of safety, is that everyone should go 
where he is told—and stay there. Everyone 
should also be inconspicuously dressed, not turn 
up bare-headed or wearing something which 
can be seen a mile off. An upturned face alone 


HOW NOT TO APPEAR WHEN PIGEON SHOOTING. Bare hands and an uncovered face can be seen a long way off. 
CAMOUFLAGED. Hide, occupant and background all tone in together 
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THE ART OF PIGEON SHOOTING 


DECOY PIGEONS SET OUT IN A FIELD. The hide for shooting from 


is in the hedge in front of the white cottage 


can show up like a full moon against the under- 
growth below; and that, after all, is the pigeon’s 
view. 

The selfish man is a menace and more often 
than not an unsuccessful one, whatever his for- 
tunes at other forms of shooting. His chief 
crime at a pigeon shoot is that of taking shots 
at birds far too high or through thick cover— 
birds which, if left to fly on, would give in- 
finitely better chances to other guns in the 
woods. 

And that ties up with the third item. 
Strange as it may seem, a great number of 
people, first-class maybe at game, seem to lose 
all idea of killing distance once pigeons are the 
quarry: they ignore, too, the fact that here is 
an extremely wily bird, with superb* eyesight, 
and a manceuvrability quite beyond the powers 
of any grouse, partridge or pheasant. They 
blaze away happily—at birds two gun-shots out 
of range, minimising their own chances and 
those of everyone else in the locality. Not long 
ago I spent a memorable day covert shooting 
next to as good, sporting and unselfish a 
pheasant shot as anyone could wish to meet, but 
that evening at pigeon flight I regretted bitterly 
still being close to him. With possibly fifty 
cartridges fired, he accounted for only four birds 


and ruined things for me and 
the other gun in that particular 
spinney. With restraint and 
good judgement the three of 
us might easily have gathered 
sixty or seventy. Let us try, 
then, at these organised shoots 
to think of others, to remember 
that the object of the exercise, 
is to kill pigeons, and to ¢o- 
operate in every way with those 
who go to the trouble of 
arranging the shoots. 

Possibly one reason why 
the lone-wolf job of decoy 
shooting lacks wider appeal is 
that it calls at times, in fact at 
most times, for patience—and 
plenty of it. Another is that it 
can be a very cold job: to sit 
through the hours of a winter's 
day huddled within the meagre 
shelter of the average hide is 
something very different from 
enjoying the comparative 
warmth of an hour or two in 
the woods! I refer, of course, to 
winter shooting; a hide at 
harvest-time can sometimes be 
an insect-ridden little hell. For 
decoying pigeons rough weather, 
too, is always an asset, a fact which 
contributes nothing to one’s material comfort. 
Some of the best shooting I have enjoyed 
has been in conditions of ice and snow with a 
bitter wind slicing through my clothing; and 
to be too heavily clad is to be _ seriously 
handicapped. 

The equipment necessary is quite simple, 
as a description of my own well-tried outfit may 
show. A haversack containing a dozen light- 
weight, inter-fitting decoys (made at home of 
cardboard and canvas and suitably painted) and 
their aluminium pegs. A light well-sharpened 
bill-hook and some stout string. A portable hide, 
to act either as a foundation for natural material 
selected from the surroundings (a hide must 
always blend with its immediate locality) or 
complete in itself; mine is made of large-mesh 
camouflage netting attached to four 3-in. by 
5-ft. aluminium poles and weighs very little. 
A trenching-tool or light, short-handled spade 
(most useful for cutting out a seat or lowering a 
level) and/or a small folding seat, for one needs 
not only to be comfortable but also to keep well 
down out of sight; to stoop or kneel throughout 
a long expedition is exhausting and spoils one’s 
shooting. Apart from food and drink, there 
remain only the gun and cartridges; it is wise 
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© come well supplied with the latter, for one 
ever knows at this game. 

Something, too, must be said about cloth- 
og, for experience has taught me, beyond all 
hadow of doubt, that to be properly garbed is 
ital. Neutral, if possible even camouflaged, 
lress should be worn, with suitable headgear; 
‘am convinced that pigeons can spot movement 
ind the loom of a human face from great dis- 
ances. Even the glint of the eyes can be seen; 
hherefore a shady or well-peaked hat or cap is 
nost desirable. I often wear in addition a 
ight face-mask, which does not, I find, put me 
off in the least, although many will disagree 
vith me here. It is a matter of opinion. 

To erect a hide just anywhere, peg out the 
lecoys and then sit back and expect results is 
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to be foolishly optimistic. Field craft, know- 
ledge of terrain and familiarity with the birds’ 
habits are all invaluable adjuncts. The hide 
should be sited if possible within or at the edge 
of a feeding area, or if this is impossible under or 
close to a recognised flight line, and to be within 
shot of a favoured pigeon look-out—usually a 
lofty and often dead tree—is an advantage. The 
hide should be arranged so as to cover as wide 
a field of fire as possible—overhead, to either 
side and behind—although one should in the 
main have one’s back to the wind, or blowing 
in from a flank. Decoys should be set out to 
appear as natural as can be contrived, heading 
into the general direction of the wind but not 
squared up as though on parade. I like to place 
mine so that their average distance from the 
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hide—in a straight line—is about thirty yards; 
some a little closer, others further off. They 
should be strung out and not all bunched up 
together. 

Pigeons very often hunt down the wind 
and, upon spotting likely feed (or the decoys), 
at first circle round warily before turning to 
drop down into wind: some come in like lambs 
to the slaughter, but not many. The art of 
killing pigeons coming in lies in judging the 
right moment to pull. As birds fall I 
collect at all events the first of them (taking 
care to leave no loose feathers strewn on the 
ground), carefully peg them out and withdraw 
a corresponding number of the artificials. The 
natural bird invariably attracts more readily, 
and the more one can have out the better. 


A DOG OF MANY PARTS 


| O own a gun dog who is 

not only good at his wor 
| and a companion, but is 
also a provider of entertain- 
ment may well be the desire of 
any countryman who lives far 
from a town and is dependent 
for his amusement upon the 
creatures and things which 
surround him. But to have 
such an animal is less usual 
than might be imagined, for the 
attributes which make for a 
dog’s success in the field are 
sometimes the cause of denying 
it the opportunity of displaying 
prowess in other directions. 

Pindar, my yellow labra- 
dor of uncertain lineage, has 
been allowed to use his talents 
to the full—talents which vary 
from finding and retrieving 
game, doing service as a landing 
net and shutting doors to the 
more infantile pastime of play- 
ing with balloons—a repertoire 
augmented by an ability to 
talk in canine language, to 
prophesy the plans of his 
owner by sight or smell, to 
salute whenever ordered and (a 
less dignified manceuvre) to 
catch his tail and perform an 
orbit on his hindquarters when 
occasion demands. Indeed, if 
I had been fortunate enough to 
possess him as a puppy, his 
sagacity would have enabled him to reach 
higher attainments; but hedid notjoinour house- 
hold until he was four years old—a stray, 
misunderstood, untrained and a case for a 
psychologist. Before he came he had had four 
owners, being passed from one to another 
because destructive habits and a determina- 
tion to run away whenever he was tied up 
or confined in room or shed had caused him 
to be a liability to any family that housed 
him. 

Since our first éncounter in a field and 
during three days spent in my house he decided 
—three weeks after he had been returned 
to his owner—that he preferred to belong 
to us and, covering nearly seven miles, appeared 
on my bed one morning, where I found him 
reluctant to leave, so that there was no alter- 
native but to buy him. This was accomplished 
and his education began—a task made easy by a 
wish on his part to please, an unwarranted 
admiration for me and extreme willingness to 
learn. 

Possessed of an excellent nose, he had no 
difficulty in locating bird or beast, which he 
soon learnt to retrieve, though at first he had a 
hard mouth; but this was cured, strangely 
enough, by his carrying grouse in Scotland, 
because the keeper of the moor where I was 
shooting, having told me to loose him, although 
grouse were worth £1 apiece, assured me that 
the trouble was due to ignorance. Pindar did 
not know how to grasp a bird. The keeper’s 
optimism was justified, and now there are no 
more tooth-marks and seldom missing feathers. 


By ROY BEDDINGTON 
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PINDAR, THE AUTHOR’S YELLOW LABRADOR, JUMPING AT A 
BALLOON. “He has been crazy about balloons from the day when first he 
watched us prepare some for a children’s party ” 


At the lodge there was a collie who would 
shut doors, while Pindar from a vantage-point 
beneath the table watched the performance, 
noting that it ended with a suitable reward. 
For this reason, when I began to teach him the 
same trick, he accomplished it within five 
minutes, and since that day he has shut doors 
at every opportunity. 

Later I taught him to “‘speak,’’ and in a 
few hours he not only barked at command but 
varied the strength of his utterance from an 
almost inaudible whisper when I murmured 
“softly” to a full-throated ‘“‘whoof’’ when I said 
“louder.”’ Soon he was imitating the cadence of 
my voice, so that together we would converse in 
tones of the same pitch. Now we carry on long 
talks, unintelligible but not unmelodious, 
punctuated by a raised paw whenever I say 
“salute” and finishing in a crescendo of sound 
that defies description. At the same time my 
wife, not to be denied, taught him to chase 
his tail. 

As a result he will, when seeking attention 
at meal times, first shut the door, then speak 
and salute, or in desperation if there is no re- 
sponse, chase the elusive tail. In this manner he 
not only attains his end but provides the assem- 
bled company with a free show, though he is no 
persistent beggar and will always retire to his 
bed whenever directed and remain there silent 
and unobtrusive. 

He is very gentle with children, foolhardy 
with horses and usually friendly to cats, though 
he is not averse to a scurry across the back yard 
in pursuit ofone. A great mothcatcher, he will long 


gaze upwards until one comes 
within range, when with a snap 
of his jaws and a shake of his 
head he will despatch it—a feat 
not to be encouraged lest, one 
day, the morsel he seizes 
proves to be wasp or bee. To 
him a hand-clap means action, 
and he will always rush towards 
the clapper, hoping to be in at 
the kill. 

By the river, he takes the 
greatest interest in fishing and 
will watch every movement of 
the rod, ready when bidden to 
clasp a hooked trout in his 
mouth and bring it to the bank 
—an operation he performs 
with efficiency and speed, how- 
ever deep the water, though 
at first he was too impetuous. 
So far he has never hooked 
himself. 

He can foretell the future 
from the clothes I put on or the 
shoes I wear, knowing whether 
fishing or shooting will be the 
order of the day or whether 
there is promise of nothing to 
interest him. He has a splendid 
bump of locality and knows at 
once in the car when he is 
approaching the river, a well- 
known house or somewhere 
where he has been out 
shooting, and he will then 
signify his recognition by a 
series of yelps and whines. 

At night when I climb into bed he 
always leaves his blanket to bid me good-night, 
hoping at the same time to receive a biscuit 
from the tin by my side, a tin, which, if 
rattled in error during the hours of darkness, 
will at once summon him in the hope of sus- 
tenance. 

Balloons, however, give him and us the 
most enjoyment because balloons for Pindar 
provide sport par excellence. He has been crazy 
about balloons from the day when first he 
watched us prepare some for a children’s party, 
dancing and yelping with delight whenever we 
blow them up or are rash enough to mention the 
word “‘balloony’’—to him a signal of good times 
to come. Once he has a balloon at his mercy he 
will bounce it on his nose up to the ceiling and 
when it falls send it whence it came with the 
same part of his anatomy until, tiring of such 
antics or of playing “‘pig in the middle” with the 
children, he will seize the balloon by the string 
and shake it till it bursts; for he loves the sound 
of an explosion, whether it be the crack of a 
shotgun or the boom of a twenty-five-pounder 
fifteen miles away. 

Recently he entertained sixty children at a 
dance, closing doors, saluting, chasing his tail 
and bouncing or bursting balloons. Undeterred 
by the presence of so many in one room, he 
received at the end an ovation that delighted 
him. 

To him life is never boring and, because he 
finds pleasure in everything, he brings us a joy 
for living that is infectious. 
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THE SEAT OF THE EARL OF NORMANTON a 


One of the few surviving important picture 
galleries in country houses, that of Somerley, was 
built by the 2nd Earl c. 1850 and reconstructed 
1868-70 by William Burn. It contains a unique 


collection of works by Sir Joshua Reynolds 


of those specialised apartments—music, 

breakfast, smoking, billiard and _ball- 
rooms were others—introduced into private 
houses by the increased attention given to their 
functional planning in the late-Georgian period. 
Though the collecting of pictures was wide- 
spread through the 18th century, galleries for 
their specific display—aunlike that of sculpture, 
for which a number were built—are rarely to be 
noted earlier than 1800. Those of the Royal 
Academy at Somerset House, opened 1780, were 
the first public picture galleries to be built 
in England. The ensuing fashion for building 
private galleries was associated with the early- 
19th-century cult of the Picturesque and, like 
it, arose from the “‘neo-Classical renaissance.”’ 
It was further stimulated by the much increased 
supply of works of art caused by the disruption 
of Europe following the French Revolution, and 
by the development of the English School of 
painting. Of the more celebrated art galleries 
built after 1800, the majority were in London. 
That designed by Soane for the Angerstein 
collection and attached to Dulwich College was 
the first and most notable (1811-14). There 
followed those of Lansdowne House (chiefly for 
sculpture) by Dance and Smirke (1816-19), 
Thomas Hope’s in Duchess-street (1820), that 
at Buckingham Palace by Nash (1825-30), the 
Waterloo Gallery at Apsley House by B. D. 
Wyatt (1827), and his Stafford Gallery at 
Lancaster House (1828); then after a pause 
those at Grosvenor House (1842), by Thomas 
Cundy II, and Bridgwater House by Barry 
(1847-49). The first part of the National 
Gallery was built from William Wilkins’s 
designs (1832-38). Those in the country included 
the sculpture galleries at Castle Howard (1802) 
and Brocklesby (1807) by C. H. Tatham, the 


Pore RE galleries were the most important 


2.—THE WEST WALL OF THE PICTURE GALLERY LOOKING NORTH, WITH 
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SOMERLEY, HAMPSHIRE —III | 


By CHRISTOPHER HUSSEY 


1—THE EAST SIDE OF 


glass-roofed gallery at Attingham by Nash 
(1807), Petworth (c. 1815 (?)), Belvoir by B. D. 
Wyatt (1816-25) and Panshanger by W. 
Atkinson (c. 1815 (?)). 

The magnificent picture gallery added to 
Somerley by the 2nd Earl of Normanton about 
1850 is thus coeval with those of Grosvenor 
House and Bridgwater House. But since he is 


CHIMNEY-PIECE ” 


THE PICTURE GALLERY AS REFACED IN 


1958 
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SORE 


said to have begun collecting in 1816, and 
acquired the majority of the works by Reynolds 
for which the collection is most notable at the 
Marchioness of Thomond’s sale in 1821, he him- 
self can be regarded as one of the group of great 
collectors flourishing in the Regency and reign of 
George IV. As previously described, it was 
added to the south-east corner of the house 
built originally c. 1795 by 
Samuel Wyatt; and so as not 
to overlap the latter’s south 
face was aligned eastward of 
it, almost at the edge of the 
declivity which the house sur- 
mounts. 

To provide access a 
curious resort was made— 
shown in a painting of 1852 
by J. R. Powell (Fig. 9): the 
south range of rooms was ex- 
tended to end apparently in 
a segmental bow, on the right 
of which the east front with 
Wyatt’s venetian windows is 
seen unaltered. In. 1868-70 
this elevation was squared off, 
as visible in Fig. 1, to contain 
the drawing-room illustrated 
last week. The painting shows 


the Ionic order originally 
applhed to the gallery’s 
exterior — therein recalling 


Cundy’s gallery at Grosvenor 
House—which was replaced 
c. 1870 by Burn’s Italianate 
treatment (Fig. 1) described 
in the first of these articles. 
But the interior was not 
altered and remains as origin- 
ally designed. In 1853, short- 
ly after its ¢ompletion, a 
pair of fascinating views of it, 
measuring 374 by 483 inches, 
were painted by C. J. Walker, 
one of which is reproduced in 
Fig. 3. They took him 16 
days, for which he received 
12s. a day, making £9 12s. for 
the pair: an astounding per- 
formance in that the majority 
of the pictures, even when 


c a 
THE “ RUBENS 
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wn in sharp perspective, are 
ly recognisable. 
The gallery, 80 feet long and 
oroad, with a height of some 
feet, is entered from the 
wing-room at its north end, 
at the opposite extremity it 
a shallow recess intended for 
still partly occupied by an 
an. There are four windows 
the east side, fitted with 
tters or rather sliding doors 
mirror (reminiscent of those 
the gallery at Lancaster 
ise), seen closed in Fig. 6. But 
principal illumination is from 
allel runs of frosted-glass ceil- 
lights corresponding to sky- 
ts in the two low ridges of the 
fing. They are so placed, with 
expanse of ceiling between, to 
aw light directly on to the 
Is, leaving the floor space in 
dow and so eliminating re- 
tion. The coffered soffits and 
coves, all gilded, are enriched 
h repetitive floral motives. 
Waagen came to Somerley 
1854, and when he wrote 
account contained in Gal- 
es and Cabinets of Art in 
at Britain (1857), he com- 
ated enthusiastically on the 
ting, contrasting it fav- 
ably with that in the Bridg- 
er gallery, and adding that the 
ole was after a plan of Lord 
manton’s own. That he was 
own architect is negatively 
firmed by the absence of 
vings by anyone else among 
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no fewer than 27 works by Reynolds at Somerley, ine 
ing, as we have already seen, those elsewhere in the he 
and the majority of outstanding quality. Moreover t 
comprise his most important group of paintings ou 
portraiture: the originals of the seven Virtues paint 
1778-81 for reproduction in the west window of 
College Chapel, Oxford. Though intending to d 
cartoons, Reynolds would, or could, not lay aside ] 
brush (unfortunately, for the resulting windows) a 
produced canvases rich in colour and texture. T 
dominate the east wall of the gallery (Fig. 4). Justice, 
the left of the series, is not shown in the photographs b 
is visible in Fig. 3. From left to right in the main gro 
(Fig. 5) are: Temperance, pouring water from a jug, 
very pretty girl “but too portrait like” (Waag 
Charity, a delicious composition, warm and transpare 
in colouring, for which Mrs. Sheridan was the model; 
the middle, Faith, the most spiritual and, perhaps, t 
best fitted of the series for rendering in painted gla: 
Hope, an appropriately luminous and uplifting figure 
green; and Prudence, a classical figure in white regardi 
a mirror. Between the windows to the right (Fig. | 
Fortitude, represented frontally (balancing Justice | 
the left), is a stately creature wearing a helmet and 
brown mantle over a white robe, for which Lady Dudl 
Ward is said to have been the model. Reynolds suppos 
that ‘‘persons hereafter may be found to purchase f 
paintings,’ but they remained with him and were I 
with most of his possessions to his niece Mary Palm 
who married the Earl of Inchiquin, later created Marqut 
of Thomond. In the sale of her collection at Christie’s 


5.—FIVE OF THE SEVEN VIRTUES PAINTED BY SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS 
FOR THE WINDOW OF THE ANTE-CHAPEL OF NEW COLLEGE, OXFORD _ 1821 the series fetched £5,565, and Charity alone £1,51 


out of a total £15,040. Reynolds’s sketch for the wi 
dow’s central group, the Nativity, the original for whi 
was destroyed in the fire at Belvoir Castle in 1816, is a 
at Somerley. Beneath the Virtues is a notable series 
his portraits: the well-known Lady Hamilton as 
Bacchante (under Charity), a fine self-portrait of 17 
(in the middle) flanked by the 10th Earl and Countess 
Pembroke; below Fortitude, the early A Boy Readu 
signed and dated 1747. Elsewhere is the charming gro 
of the Misses Horneck and (beside the doorway) Ma 
Horneck (Mrs. Gwyn) as the Jessamy Bride. On the op} 
site wall (Fig. 2), leftwards of the fireplace, isa copy of M 
Siddons as the Tragic Muse, painted by Mary, Count 
Temple, when the original was at Grosvenor House (pi 
viously in the Calonne and Watson Taylor collections). 
Otherwise the west wall is fairly cosmopolitan. T 
white marble chimney-piece with spiral columns is sz 
to come from Antwerp and reputedly from Ruben 
house (it was bought from Jacob in Paris for £1,000 
1860). On the left of it, and of Lawrence’s full-leng 
portrait of the 2nd Countess (Lady Diana Herbert), 
The Virgin and Child and St. John with SS. Jerome a 
Francis by Innocenzo da Imola, above a Canaletto of t 
Doge’s Palace. Beyond the Mrs. Siddons (Fig. 8) is 
curious Etty of the infant Charles Agar above whom t 
pretty ringletted head of his sister Mary, later Count 
Nelson, appears in triplicate on a cloud together wi 
angels; and a small Parmigianino, The Marriage of | 
Catherine, is possibly the most notable earlier painti 
__—i_. a ) | i L in the collection. To the right of the fireplace (Fig. 


6.—REYNOLDS’S FORTITUDE AND A BOY ee ye Be ——_ 
READING, BETWEEN TWO OF THE WINDOWS : 


the Somerley papers and, more positively, by a letter 
from the painter J. R. Powell (whose copy of Reynolds’s 
Fortune Telley hangs in the inner hall). He carried out 
decorations of the gallery and evidently regarded Lord 
Normanton as its designer. He says: ‘I have been no 
more than a mere commonplace draughtsman willing to 
copy and transfer to paper those forms and measurements 
and plans given me by your Lordship, but a willing hand 
to render what simple aid lay in my power.’’ In the same 
letter he referred to executing the ‘‘encaustic decoration 
of the Opera’; but suggestive as is this allusion, it cannot 
refer to the present Covent Garden Opera House, rebuilt 
from E. M, Barry’s designs only in 1857-58. It is possible 
that the refacing in 1870 was actually necessitated by 
lack of professional standards in the original building, as 
was certainly true of the roof construction. Burn’s draw- 
ings now in the R.I.B.A. show that iron was then sub- 
stituted for its timber (fir) framework, with the note: 
“the object of the arrangement of wrought-iron beams 
is to carry in suspension and by other means the whole 
of the present timber-work of the ceiling without dis- 
turbing the plasterwork.”’ 

“No one who has not seen this gallery,’’ Waagen 
asserted, “can judge the powers of Sir Joshua Reynolds 
in their whole extent.’’ Though Reynolds’s representa- “© 
tion nowadays in the National Gallery and Wallace x 
Collection has modified the statement, and one or two of z 
the pictures on which it was based are no longer here, it 7.—THE NORTH-WEST CORNER OF THE GALLERY, WITH RUBENS 
remains true if only because of their number: there are DYING LIONESS 
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important version of Titian’s Venus and 
nis hangs above the, remarkable Rubens 
ng Lioness, life size. To its left is Signor 
figoni’s characteristic portrait of Lady 
manton, and on the right, next to the door, 
@ 2nd Earl by Lawrence. 
} Among interesting pictures not shown in 
| photographs the following may be noted: a 
{ll but typical Claude; an Italian lake scene 
jwn as The White Monk, by Richard Wilson; 
} portrait by Reynolds of Mrs. Quarrington, 
}) actress, as St. Agnes, bought at the artist’s 
4: in 1796 by Payne Knight; a portrait by 
spar Netscher of William III as a young man, 
sii to be that sent to Princess Mary in England, 
jore their marriage, and later to have been 
en to the Hope family in Holland. The 
‘Itch School is further represented by a 
jnber of landscapes, including a pair by D. 
Jaiers the younger. Among five Murillos there 
jnis sketch for the large painting of Moses, in 
}; Hospital of the Charity at Seville. Victoriana 
jlude an Infant Samuel, by Sant, and Nelson 
\ the Cabin of H.M.S. Victory on the Eve of 
lafalgar, by Charles Lucy. 

The recess at the south end (Fig. 4) now 
jatains a copy by MHarlow of Raphael’s 
llansfiguration in the Vatican. Walker’s paint- 
i; (Fig. 3) shows the James Ward of George 
it, now on the staircase, as hanging there 
jer the small organ that is now also beside 
te staircase. With mahogany case and gilt A eS : 
joes, this is said to be by Nestler—more . E s : d 
fobably Snetzler a well-known maker in 8.—A GROUP OF PAINTINGS ON THE WEST WALL 
Ihgland, 1760-1800. It is said to have been 
figinally at Ditchley. The present organ 
' Norman Beard, the console of which 
jands in front of the recess, was installed by 
je late Earl, and there is a delightful photo- 
japh of him seated at it surrounded by his 
ight children. The photographs of the gallery 
jow its predominant furnishing, with imposing, 
nd some very fine, French 18th-century and 
mpire pieces—such as a bureau secrétaire. 
bme of them, and others now elsewhere 
| the house, such as the Regency couch with 
vans, can be identified in Walker’s picture. 
Vaagen states that a number of these pieces 
ame from the Watson Taylor sale in 1823. 
jut perhaps the most remarkable object in the 
allery, of a very different kind, is the copy, 
ound in green velvet and elaborately tooled, 
1easuring 25 by 174 inches, which was pre- 
ented to Prince James, later James II, of the 
1anuscript The Harmony of the Four Gospels, 
repared at Little Gidding, the illuminated title 
age of which is reproduced in Fig. 11. 
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WAXWINGS GALORE ? Written and Illustrated by W. KENNETH RICHMON 


LFRED PRUFROCK’s life, we read, 
PAs measured out in coffee spoons. In 
much the same way a bird-watcher may 
reckon his in terms of the number of occasions 
when he has been lucky enough to see a wax- 
wing. In the days when observers were few and 
far between this exotic-looking immigrant from 
northern Europe was regarded as an irregular, 
even casual visitor, its invasions occurring only 
once or so in a decade. In fact, the bird is a 
regular winter visitor which reaches this 
country every year, though normally it does so 
in such small numbers as to be something of 
a rarity. 

Of recent invasions probably the most 
spectacular was that which took place in 1946- 
47 (incidentally, it seems wiser not to connect 
these mass arrivals with the prospect of hard 
weather), when they could be seen, literally in 
their hundreds, in city parks in places lke 
Middlesbrough and Newcastle upon Tyne. Even 
then, however, most of them did not penetrate 
far inland. True, odd birds and small parties 
turned up in the Midlands, and I recall seeing 
one as late as April 20 on the slopes of Brown 
Clee in Shropshire, the farthest west I have seen 
this species. Indeed, seeing how far they have 
come, the way they stick to the east coast, and 
particularly that stretch of it which lies between 
the Tweed and the Wash, is rather extra- 
ordinary. Thus the chances of seeing waxwings 
in or around Edinburgh, say, are at least ten 
times more favourable than they are in Glasgow, 
though the flying distance between the two 
cities is only forty miles. On the Yorkshire 


coast, which receives more than its fair share of 
them, they can be expected almost as a matter 


ONE OF A PARTY OF NINE WAXWINGS RECENTLY SEEN IN DARLINGTON, 
*“* By the middle of November it became apparent that this was going 
to be another Waxwing winter 


COUNTY DURHAM. 


of course in places like Scarborough or Saltburn, 
but the watcher in the West Riding may have 
to put in some hard plodding before he gets his 
reward. In the West Country generally, needless 
to say, a Waxwing is a pearl of great price. 

By the middle of November, 1957, it 
became apparent that this was going to be 
another waxwing winter. Reports came in from 
points as far afield as Norfolk and Aberdeen- 
shire. In the first week of December some 
friends of mine on a trip to the Farnes saw 
a travelling party of fifteen pass over their boat. 
Soon the telephone lines were buzzing with the 
news of fresh arrivals» a pair at such-and-such 
crossroads (but of course they had gone by the 
time I got there), a small flock in Colonel So- 
and-So’s rose garden (and in the same breath 
the announcement that they had already left). 
Everyone, it seemed, was seeing waxwings. 
Everyone, that is, except myself. Only a bird- 
watcher can know the heart-aches and the 
frustrations of such a time. 

Then, on Christmas Eve, I happened to 
take a stroll on the outskirts of Darlington, in 
County Durham. On the way I passed a spot 
where as a schoolboy I saw my first, never-to-be- 
forgotten waxwing, a scrubby hawthorn hedge, 
now partly surrounded by a building estate. 
Immediately I had one of those strange pre- 
sentiments, intuitions, hunches (call them what 
you will) which occasionally take hold of the 
mind when it is day-dreaming: as if some inner 
voice were saying: “There are two there now.” 
Superstitious nonsense, I told myself; to yield 
to it would be as childish as to refuse to step on 
the lines on the pavement for fear of bad luck. 
Still, the hunch was not to be denied, and seeing 


” 


that I had time on my hands I decided to 
over and look. 

The result was as I had expected, disa 
pointing. Apart from a few greenfinches ar 
a solitary fieldfare the hedge was deserted. ‘$ 
much for my “‘voices.”” And yet, believe it | 
not, as I turned to retrace-my steps two wa 
wings flew overhead and settled on a briar bu: 
in front of me: as unexpected and as delightf 
a Christmas gift as amy man could wish + 
receive. Next morning there were ‘six presei 
and by Boxing Day the number had risen ~ 
nine. { 

Waxwings are restless creatures, and % 
first it was difficult to keep track of their mov 
ments. Some mornings they were not to be see 
and hours of patient searching failed to reve 
them; then, just when I was on the point « 
giving them up as Jost, hey presto! they alighte 
in front of me again. Before long, however, 
began to piece their daily itinerary togethe 
This party had three favourite resting place 
each about three hundred yards from anoth 
and forming a sort of equilateral triangle. TI 
first was a row of ash trees overlooking son 
suburban gardens (most of which containe 
cotoneasters), the second was an orchard su 
rounded by a hedge of wild roses and the thi 
was a clump of tall hawthorns near the spc 
where I had first seen them. From these poin 
of vantage they dropped down to raid tt 
nearer berry bushes, and here when they we 
not busy feeding they rested. Fluffed out an 
looking decidedly well-fed, they took their ea: 
in the tree-tops. 

But not for long. If the regularity wit 
which their blood-red droppings fell to tt 
ground was anything to go by their digestio 
was amazingly rapid. After a minute or tw 
one of them would utter a faint “‘srreee!”’, 
shrill, reedy note not unlike the ringing of a tc 
rattle. “‘Srreee!”” Others repeated the not 
more urgently, as much as to say, ‘‘Feelir 
peckish.. Let’s have a bite.” “SRREEE!” Tt 
leader, biggest and glossiest of the whole trooy 
gave the signal and down they would swoo 
crowding into the hedge and tearing off tl 
scarlet hips as if their lives depended on i 
Either that, or they flew off to one of their oth« 
haunts and disappeared. In flight, their flicke 
ing wings gave an impression of great haste (an 
in a still air they gave an audible whir), but : 
fact waxwings make no very great speed. Ov 
any distance a starling can outpace them. 

For sheer good looks the waxwing has r 
rival. Its plumage defies description. Qur 
apart from the various points of colour—tl 
yellow fringe to the tail (often fanned on tak 
off), the scarlet waxy tabs on the secondarie 
the rich sienna patch at the vent, the whi 
flashes in the wings—all the feathers a 
exquisitely silky. The underparts are mous 
the mantle warm brown shading off into de¢ 
chestnut on the face and head. The bird’s mo 
striking feature, of course, is the tuft on tl 
head, sleeked back over the crown unless i 
owner is alarmed, when it sticks up verticall 
The general effect is incomparably gay witho 
being gaudy. Festive, I think, is the word. T] 
waxwing is the perfect Christmas-card bird. 
black bib and the black stripe running throu; 
the eye give the face a bold, not to say fierc 
expression which is hardly in keeping with t! 
bird’s nature, for though waxwings are by 1 
means shy they are certainly mistrustful. 

Safe in the tree-tops, they become qui 
complacent, regarding the noisiest goings-« 
down below with complete indifference; b 
when it comes to feeding they are careful to ke 
their distance. Watching them jostle one a 
other as they stretch their necks to pull « 
a berry, one is tempted to call them gluttonov 
Certainly they get through an enormo. 
amount of food in the course of a day. B 
though they appear to be forever stuffing ther 
selves, their appetites are quickly satisfied: 
couple of hips are hastily grabbed and gobble 
and they fly back to the tree. ‘‘A little and ofte’ 
is their motto. Everything they do seems to | 
done on the spur of the moment, as if there we 
not a second to lose, though it is probable tk’ 
this tip-and-run behaviour can be explained 


lane to the presence of a human being in 

e offing. Left to themselves, they take their 

_ time, nibbling at the tops of the berries and 

_ shredding them at their leisure. Back in the 
tree, they relax. After each snack they enjoy 
a good drink, flying down to the nearest puddle, 
always giving warning of their intention to do so 
with that same emasculate little cry. On the 
ground they are very nervous, as if conscious of 
being a sitting target for any predator. In 
snowy weather they prefer to sip snow from the 
branches, On mild days, on the other hand, they 
show their kinship with the flycatchers by 
hawking for midges. Often, too, for want of 
anything better to do, they peck at the tree 
bark, probably for the sake of roughage. Be- 
tween whiles they preen or indulge in a vigor- 
ous scratch. For the rest, they sit with their 
wings drooped loosely at their sides, looking 
rather vacant as they wait for the rallying 
cry that will send them hurrying on their 
errands again. 

By the New Year these nine wayfarers had 
fairly stripped both the orchard hedge and the 
hawthorns. That left them with only the garden 
cotoneasters to exploit, and though they con- 
tinued to visit both the orchard and the haw- 
thorns as a matter of routine, it was evident 
that the time was fast approaching when they 
would be forced to move on and seek their 
fortunes elsewhere. 

In the meantime more waxwings had 
appeared in the district. With food supplies 
running out (and on Teeside, at any rate, the 

_ 1957 berry crop was an indifferent one), there 
was not enough to go round. For another week 
my Christmas god-sends frequented the gardens, 
hopping about on the trellises and perching, 
nine at a time, on the smallest bushes, with 
admirers peering at them from curtained win- 
dows only a few feet away. Then, one morning, 
the charm was broken: the birds had flown. 

And how forsaken, how black and empty the 
orchard hedge and the hawthorn hedge looked 
then, like a Christmas tree that has been robbed 
of its coloured lights and decorations. 
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THREE OF THE PARTY PHOTOGRAPHED IN THE RAIN. 
decidedly well-fed, they took their ease in the tree-tops 
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“ Fluffed out and looking 
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A COUNTRYWOMAN’S NOTES > » evunen tewss 


ITH “February fill-dyke”’ nearly here, 
it seems as good a moment as any to talk 


of streams, and all the more because 
their remembered voices still sound in my ears 
while I write these words. The new year, for me, 
began among the Welsh hills, 77 valleys of springs 
of vivers: looking back, it seems clear that in the 
companionship of running water—its presence 
or absence—lies the great difference between the 
West and the South Countries. 

The two houses which sheltered me (prov- 
ing that it is possible to live simultaneously in 
two places, after the manner of foxes and bad- 
gers) both stand so close to the Severn that the 
river may be said to be part of life, no less than 
part of the landscape. ‘‘The river’s high to- 
day,’’ someone remarks, as one might observe 
that Aunt Mary has a slight cold. And there it 
is, rushing past, no longer dark and translucent 
but the colour of milky coffee, with occasional 
sticks and branches carried along helter-skelter. 
“Tt must have rained a great deal in the hills,”’ 
is the rejoinder; or perhaps, ‘‘snowed a great 
deal,’’ according to whether the distant view is 
brown and purple, or a silver-point in black and 
white. 

The second of the two houses is so near, and 
yet so high above the river that on warm days 
one sits in the garden looking down on the brown 
backs of feeding trout, and may even catch the 
silver flash of a passing salmon, ascending to 
breed in shallow pools above. There is also a 
private stream in a dingle which shrinks to un- 
importance in dry weather, but in spate can 
play the fool with anyone. Many times, setting 
out from the threshold, I have almost turned 
back to seize a coat or umbrella because that 
tushing noise gives an immediate impression ot 
rain—steady, relentless rain. How delightful 

_ to find that this is quite often an illusion! 
* * * 
HERE is a third hospitable house, where 
we spent two days and nights, higher among 
‘the hills. Here the water running past the win- 
_dows is a good-sized brook, so musical and 


'? 


companionable that I was loath to leave it and 
the gentle undertones of its voice as it alternately 
hastened and loitered on its way to meet the 
Severn. A pair of dippers build their nest each 
year by a waterfall, and in the winter sunshine 
high above it I saw a pair of courting ravens 
turning their minds to spring. 

In this part of our island a living stream is 
seldom far away, so that, to quote an old book 
which I have lately read with pleasure, “life 
itself is conceived as a sort of listening.’’ Those 
words, as you have probably recalled, are from 
Walter Pater’s essay on Giorgione, which is full 
of good things. ‘‘ The stress of our servile, every- 
day attentiveness being relaxed,” he remarks, 
“the happier powers in things without are per- 
mitted free passage and have their way with us.” 
And again, “‘ When people are happy (the people 
in Giorgione’s pictures) . . . water will not be 
far off.” 

That seemed to fit the situation very well, 
I thought, when one morning my youngest 
niece and I walked down a steep lane between 
the brown oaks, turning our backs on the distant, 
fading sounds of a fox hunt. “He’s blowing 
Come to me,” said my small but sapient com- 
panion. Then even the plaintive horn was 
drowned by the stream rushing beside us, and 
at the bottom of the lane we found, to our 
pleasure, a narrow wooden footbridge leading to 
a school-house, still closed and shuttered for the 
holidays. With the tumult of water leaping over 
the stones, it seemed a perfect place from which 
to set out on the dusty path of learning. 

Next day, a mightier, stranger sound from 
heaven, like Pentecost itself, “filled all the 
house’’—the noise of a flock of wild geese pass- 
ing high overhead. A bird-wise friend tells me 
that these were bred in Siberia, and were on 
their way to winter in the water meadows 
further down the valley. 

*x* * * 
ERHAPS, after all, it is not so much the 
ubiquity of water which makes our West 
Country so different from the South. Rather is 


it the tilt of the land which induces an urgency 
and excitement in even the smallest brook. To 
look down from an aeroplane on Surrey and 
Sussex is to observe a hundred winking ponds 
and not a few rivers. But the southern streams 
are silent, running so slowly that it is often 
difficult to know in which direction they move. 
They have their own sequestered beauties and 
undoubted charms, but you must search for 
them. 

In the West there is no end to the clamour 
of watery voices; but in the South you may walk 
beside a river all day without, so to speak, 
exchanging a word, yet content in its company. 

* * * 

HERE is water too in many of the land- 

scapes to be seen among the French 17th- 
century pictures now hanging in the winter 
exhibition at the Royal Academy, notably in 
the masterpieces of Claude Lorraine. How 
serene and poetical this water is! Even when 
the subject is a harbour, the waves are not so 
much ruffled as transformed into a hundred 
harmonious patterns. But it is in the rustic 
scenes, where distant estuaries lie under 
luminous skies, that we step into the Golden Age 
which this painter could portray as no one else 
has done; an Arcady where everything is in 
keeping and “nothing is commonplace.’” 

The great part of these pictures come from 
the French provinces, from collections (as M. 
Vergnet-Ruiz pointedly says in his foreword to 
the catalogue) “‘often passed over by tourists 
who feel guilty in Italy if they do not make it 
a duty to visit conscientiously all those smaller 
museums which they deliberately neglect in 
France.’ The shaft, it must be confessed, goes 
home, but when we did delightedly recognise 
two or three paintings, last seen in the clear light 
of the Languedoc, they seemed to have acquired 
a fresh lustre with the grey London afternoon. 
They were like people, once met as nodding 
acquaintances in a foreign town, who are re- 
discovered on our doorsteps and greeted as 
welcome friends. 
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since I have been first in hospital and 

then convalescent where there is no golf. 
I could see the President’s Putter only through 
other people’s eyes. This was the first time in all 
its history that I have missed the great January 
festival. I should have been hard put to it to 
find any text for a golfing discourse if I had not 
lighted on one which at any rate amused me, in 
a letter to The Times about tobogganing from 
Mr. B. L. Bathurst. It is a subject on which I 
am quite ignorant, but it is, nevertheless, a very 
romantic one to me because some 66 years ago, 
in the very early ‘nineties, before any of the 
Cresta riders of to-day, save only my venerable 
friend, Lord Brabazon of Tara, were born, I 
was present at the famous competition on that 
great run called the Grand National. I stood 
by the Church Leap and watched the various 
champions whirl past, and, being already a good, 
venomous partisan, I rejoiced that our St. 
Moritz hero, Topham, beat the invader from 
hated Davos, Freeman. 

So I read with interest Mr. Bathurst’s 
declaration that the Cresta is “‘the only real 
toboggan run in the world,’”’ now so popular as 
hardly to accommodate its queues of devotees, 
and his suggestion that other runs should be 
built on other hillsides at other winter resorts. 
There would be no advantage, he added, in 
attempting to copy the Cresta. What were 
wanted were new courses for the tobogganer to 
go over with ‘different banks and new hazards.”’ 
And with those words I come to the end of my 
explanation and the reader will guess my 
subject, namely, the copying on new golf 
courses of celebrated holes from old ones. 

* * 

On the whole I think that there has been 
very little of such copying, and that deliberately 
close copies have not, as a rule, been successful. 
No doubt all our distinguished architects have 
learnt much from their observation of famous 
courses, in particular St. Andrews, but they 
have applied these lessons in artistic touches 
and subtle adaptations rather than in any 
slavish imitations. There is a legend that dies 
hard that, when the late Mr. C. B. Macdonald 
made the National Golf Links of America on 
Long Island, he made eighteen accurate imi- 
tations of eighteen chosen British holes. It is so 
far true that on an expedition to study British 


(5 and I have lately been strangers, 
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THE SINCEREST FLATTERY 


A Golf Commentary by BERNARD DARWIN \ 


courses he did take close measurements of 
a number of holes but there are on the whole 
course only some four or possibly five holes 
that can be termed copies and they are not on 
the whole so good as the purely original ones. 

I have not seen that glorious National 
since the first Walker Cup match and my 
memories may be a little dim, but the holes 
I remember as copies are four. The second hole, 
a one-shotter, was founded on the third at 
Sandwich, called the Sahara, with its long 
carry straight for the pin, with a cautious way 
round to the right for the short driver, such as 
used once to be marked at Sandwich with blue 
flags. There was another one-shot hole, the 
fourth, founded on.that fine plateau hole at 
North Berwick called the Redan. Then there 
were two, whose numbers escape me, which 
were very close and deliberate copies of the 
17th and the 11th at St. Andrews. They were 
good holes of course, but not superlatively 
good, if only because the turf lacked the keen- 
ness and hardness of St. Andrews. I still 
remember with a mild thrill a full driving iron 
shot I played up to the present seventeenth. 
It was a good shot, though I say it, but had 
I played it at St. Andrews the ball would 
inevitably have finished on the cruel road under 
the stone wall. 

* * * 

The copy of the 11th was open to the same 
sort of criticism. The turf was relatively slow 
and holding. The sham Strath and the sham 
Hill-bunker were there with greedy jaws, but 
the icy ground and the sweeping cross-wind were 
lacking. It was just quite a good short hole 
wanting a good shot, but no more. Mr. Mac- 
donald had tried to improve on the original by 
a water-hazard in front of the tee, to prevent a 
topped shot having the undeserved good fortune 
it can sometimes enjoy at St. Andrews, but that 
was immaterial. 

Now I come back across the Atlantic, but 
what copies can I recall? Very, very few. The 
most important is not a copy but an ingenious 
adaptation, the 4th at Woking familiar to all 
travellers from Waterloo. This hole was 
originally straightforward and commonplace— 
railway on the right, heather on the left, cross 
bunker guarding the green. Mr. Stuart Paton, 
with the 16th at St. Andrews in mind, made a 
Principal’s Nose bunker in the middle of the 


THE INTRUDING TREE <2 


precedent; to tread along the ancient 

ways is safer than to test untrodden 
wastes. Conservative the law is, yet changes 
come. Even during his own judicial life a judge 
may be constrained to give a decision at 
variance with a former decision of his own. 
“The matter does not appear to me now as it 
appears to have appeared to me then,” said one 
recanting judge. 

The changes may come with flourish 
and trumpet as when, in 1925, the Law 
of Property Act swept into the shades a mon- 
strous heap of subtleties relating to the law 
concerning land. The changes come also with 
shyness. They come from the decisions of the 
Courts, decisions in which allegiance to prece- 
dent is proclaimed, but which, all the same, 
create new precedents. 

Before McCombe v. Read (Q.B., 1955), for 
example, one could not give a confident “Yea”’ 
to this reader’s question: “‘Can I compel my 
neighbour to cut down a tree close to, and a 
menace to, my house?’”’ Now we are able. In 
a roundabout way there may be compulsion. 
Before that case no English court had issued an 
order telling the owner of a tree that he must 
not allow the tree, whether by roots or branches, 
to become a nuisance to his neighbour. Mr. 
Justice Harman did grant an injunction to the 
sufferer from the nuisance. ‘“‘The remedy of 
injunction,’”’ he said, ‘“‘must be available if the 
nuisance be a continuing one, as is clearly the 
case here. It could not be right to throw upon 


CO): judges pay handsome tribute to 


the plaintiff the burden of watching for further 
subterranean encroachment.”’ 

The plaintiff and the defendant owned 
houses on adjoining plots. On the defendant’s 
land near the boundary was a row of Lombardy 
poplars, at a distance of from 9 to 25 feet from 
the plaintiff's house. Well, a poplar’s roots 
extend laterally to a distance equal to, even 
greater than, the poplar’s height. They pene- 
trate far. They block drain-pipes, they loosen 
foundations, they fracture walls. Cracks did 
appear in the walls and ceilings of the plaintiff’s 
house; and the builder called in found, on 
making excavations, that the ground was very 
dry and that poplar roots were under the 
foundations. Underpinning, costing £678, was 
ineffective, and other subsidences occurred. A 
surveyor testified that the whole trouble arose 
by the abstraction of water from the clay soil 


AAAAAAAMAMAAAMAAAMWN 
DEBUSSY 


ERE is no land of singing and of sunlight, 
But one of mist and muted sound and dream, 
Where shadows weave through avabesques of moon- 
light 
And drowning in dim pools the faint stars gleam. 
Here is the hush that falls with dark’s incoming ; 
The soft tides that on unseen islands creep ; 
The soundless feet above the grasses roaming 
The meadows beautiful of night and sleep. 


MARGARET C, GIBBINS. 
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course, and cut away the right-hand side of the 
cross bunker by the green, thus tempting the 
player to go near the railway and rewarding him 
with an open approach if he does. It is import- 
ant because it set Mr. Simpson to pondering on 
the art of golf architecture which he has since 
conspicuously adorned, and also because it set 
a fashion in Principal’s Noses. Two or three 
were put in at Carnoustie, for instance, and 
made greatly more interesting several two-shot 
holes. 

Now what else? Well, there is the 8th at 
Worplesdon with its narrow plateau green and 
its drop to perdition behind, demanding a 
running-up shot at once bold and skilful, and 
leaving the cautious player at the green’s foot 
with a terribly difficult putt. This green is, I 
believe, an imitation of the celebrated Pandy 
green at Musselburgh, which, alas, I have seen 
only in the distance. Willie Park first made a 
Pandy green at Huntercombe and then re- 
peated it at Worplesdon. Here is a copy which, 
I think, deserves to be termed a success. 

* OK Ox 

At one time we had a short 14th at Rye, 
which was alleged to be founded on the 11th at 
St. Andrews. It had a green at the top of a 
bank and bunkers to right and left and trouble 
behind, I suppose to represent the Eden, but it 
was a very poor thing in holes. I seem to 
remember that Mr. Henry Longhurst pleasantly 
observed that it had been the worst hole in the 
world and that he could congratulate Mr. So- 
and-so on providing an adequate substitute. 
I need scarcely say that the present 14th de- 
vised by Sir Guy Campbell, is one of the most 
original and attractive of short holes. I wish 
I saw it oftener, but it is over the hills and far 
away for my mutinous legs. 

I have a notion that I have seen another 
Redan somewhere, but I cannot for the life of 
me remember where, and apart from those I | 
have named I can think of no more copies, 
certainly none of any merit. I am sure that 
many ingenious little artificial slopes and 
burrows on various greens spring from the 
architect’s recollection of natural beauties 
elsewhere, but I do not reckon those as copies. 
“Different banks and new hazards,” to repeat 
Mr. Bathurst’s words, are what are wanted. 
Every course has its own genius loci that can 
never be quite reproduced. 


By W. J. WESTON 


by the poplar roots. These, he said, will grow 
under any barrier. 

Mr. Justice Harman accepted the evidence | 
that the intruding roots caused the damage; and 
he expounded the law governing the matter. It 
is very old law that, if my neighbour’s tree, 
either by overhanging boughs or by undermining 
roots, encroaches upon my ground, I may cut the 
boughs or the roots so far as they are on my side 
of the boundary. I may do this at any time; for 
the encroachment is a nuisance and not a tres- 
pass. A trespass may ripen into a right. If my 
neighbour builds a shed that projects over my 
garden, and if the projection remains for twelve 
years without my bothering about it, my 
neighbour has acquired a right to its remaining. 
The propensity of a tree to stray is, however, 
different from the erection of a structure. No 
length of time will justify an intrusion into 
another’s ground. 

The sufferer from an intruding tree may 
cut. He may obtain compensation for such 
damage as he has suffered by the intrusion. But 
he is no longer restricted to the age-old remedies 
of cutting back encroaching branches and roots, 
and of reiterated actions for damages. Where 
these remedies are inadequate hé may obtain an 
injunction against the owner of the tree. The 
injunction will restrain the defendant from 
allowing the roots, or the branches, of any tree 
on his land so to encroach upon the plaintiff’s 


‘land as to cause a nuisance. And, in practice, 


the one way to obey the injunction will be to 
cut down the offending tree. 


SAVING HISTORIC 
HOUSES 


_ From Lord Methuen 

IR,—In your issue of January 16 

you draw attention to _ the 
losses of historic houses that this 
country is sustaining, in spite of 
_ the 1947 Town and Country Planning 
Act, and of the 1953 Historic 
Buildings and Ancient Monuments 
Act. You mention Ston Easton Park, in 
- Somerset, as one of the latest of our 
fine country houses to be threatened, 
the park surrounding the house having 
been already devastated and, I under- 
stand, a couple of mantelpieces 
removed from the house itself. 

There are two major legal diffi- 
culties confronting those who wish to 
see these houses preserved. The first 
and most important is that there is no 
obligation on the part of the owner to 
maintain his house; and, from past 
experience, it is known only too well 
that the technique of those owners 
who are unable to obtain a demolition 
order is to cease to maintain a house, 
until such time as it is difficult, if not 
almost impossible, for the Minister to 
refuse to give a demolition order, 
owing to its deterioration. Since the 
war this has often happened. 

The second weakness is that the 
interior of a listed house, apparently, 
is not necessarily protected. We hada 
case recently at Bath, in No. 9, The 
Circus, which had had much care 
bestowed on it by the late Colonel 
Jenner, a man of great knowledge and 
taste. But after his death it changed 
hands and one or two mantelpieces 
of considerable beauty were sold out of 
it, in spite of the fact that, under the 
scheme by which the Bath Corpora- 
tion is receiving grants for the restora- 
tion of its historic buildings, this 
house, among others, would certainly 
rank for a grant. 

Other cases could be quoted, such 
as Croome Court, Worcestershire, 
where the fine ceiling was removed 
and sold, I believe, to America, being 
replaced by a substitute. Some time 
ago I brought the matter to the 
attention of the Minister, but was 
unable to get a satisfactory reply. I 
gather that the department is waiting 
for a case to be brought before the 
courts, so as to establish by case law 
whether the historic contents of a 
listed building are safeguarded under 
the 1947 Act or not. Surely it would 
be very much simpler for a slight 
amendment to the Act to be inserted, 
possibly brought before Parliament 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


by the Minister himself, so that 
Section 30 (6) could read: “No person 
shall execute, or cause or permit to be 
executed, any works for the demoli- 
tion of the building or for its alteration 
or extension in any manner which 
would seriously or structurally affect 
its character.” 

Perhaps the addition of the word 
‘structurally’”’ may not be strong 
enough. But I am convinced, if we 
are to feel some sort of assurance that 
interiors of houses of outstanding 
interest are not to be the prey of 
vandalism, that some alteration in the 
law is absolutely imperative. The 
owner should certainly be given a 
right of appeal, because it is well 
known that some historic houses, 
difficult to sell or let, can be preserved 
only if the owner is given a free hand 
with the interior. But what should 
obviously be stopped is the pillaging 
of the interiors pending the actual 
fate of the fabric itself. 

If we are going to wait for case 
law, we may never get a decision, as 
county councils are not keen on 
bringing these matters to the notice 
of the court; and in the meantime a 
lot more houses of historic interest 
will come down.—METHUEN, Corsham 
Court, Wiltshive. 

[This letter is the subject of our 
leading article on page 188—ED. ] 


BIRDS ON THE BONNET 
From Admiral Siv G. N. Oliver 
Srr,—On the morning of January 14 
we drove our car off the Storrington- 
Chichester road near Amberley, Sus- 
sex, on to a grass verge skirted by a 
thick coppice and started to eat 
a picnic lunch. Within five minutes 
every branch and twig of the coppice 
came alive with small birds, and soon 
each driving mirror was adorned with 
an inquisitive blue tit. 

We threw crumbs on to the flat 
bonnet of the car, which made a perfect 
bird-table, and through the windscreen 
could watch tits—blue, great, coal and 
marsh—blackbirds, chaffinches and a 
pair of nuthatches eating blue cheese, 
biscuit crumbs and gingerbread with 
the greatest relish. The nuthatches 
did not find the flat surface of the 
bonnet an easy perch, but managed to 
spear gingerbread with their long 
beaks as they clung to the driving 
mirrors. Over 25 birds enjoyed this 
unexpected meal, fluttering back to 
their twigs for a moment when lorries 
thundered by on the main road a 
couple of yards away.—G. N. OLIVER, 
New Inn Farm, Henfield, Sussex. 
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WOOLFARDISWORTHY C 


SIGNPOSTS TO WEST AND (right) EAST WOOLFARDISWORTHY 
(WOOLSERY), WHICH ARE 40 MILES APART 
See letter: East is East and West is West 


THE PINEAPPLE AS 
ORNAMENT 
S1r,—With reference to Mrs. J. W.’s 
letter in your issue of January 16, I 
recall that Sir Edwin Lutyens, when 
asked to explain the significance of 
pineapple finials on some design of his 
—I think for a war memorial—gravely 
replied: ‘Oh, they of course symbolise 
Eternity.” I have found no other 
authority for this statement, nor need 
to, as I share Sir Edwin’s partiality 
and, like him—and most other 
architects—try to rationalise what- 
ever I may feel like doing as plausibly 
as may be.—CLouGH WILLIAMS-ELLIs, 
Plas Byrondaniy, Penrhyndeudraeth, 

Merionethshive. 


EAST IS EAST AND 
WEST IS WEST 


S1r,—With reference to recent letters 
on confusing pairs of place names, an 
unusual pair of duplicates are East 
and West Woolfardisworthy in Devon. 
East is near Crediton and West near 


Clovelly, a distance of at least 
40 miles apart. 
West Woolfardisworthy, being 


on the holiday coastal route and near 
the tourist Mecca of Clovelly, has 
been, as my first photograph shows, 
considerately shortened to Woolsery 


FINE MASS OF SNOWDROPS GROWING IN JANUARY IN TOLLYMORE FOREST PARK, CO. DOWN 
See letter: Snowdrops a Month Early 


on the direction post. This has not 
been found necessary in the case of 
the East Woolfardisworthy signpost, 
which is situated in a delightful rural 
backwater and is shown in my second 
photograph. The locals, however, call 
both East and West Woolfardisworthy 
by the shortened form. 

Both villages are named after 
the settlement of the Saxon, Wulf- 
heard. Who was this man and what 
was his status? He was certainly 
among the early Saxon colonisers of 
north Devon, for, not far away from 
East Woolsery is Stockleigh English, 
which indicates by its name that here 
was an isolated pocket of British 
resistance in the path of the invaders. 
—DEVONIAN, Exeter. 


SNOWDROPS A MONTH 
EARLY 


Sir,—The accompanying photograph, 
which was taken in the third week of 
January, shows a lovely mass of snow- 
drops round a lime tree in Tollymore 
Forest Park, Co. Down. Usually they 
do not flower until the middle of 
February, but when the photograph 
was taken the winter was still very 
mild. Even the cold snap that has 
come now is unlikely to affect these 
snowdrops. — ALASTAIR SIMPSON, 4, 
Beach-avenue, Newcastle, Co. Down. 


BRITISH PAINTINGS IN 

THE TATE 

From Sir John Rothenstein 

S1r,—1I should be obliged if you would 

allow me to comment on Mr. Hare’s 

letter which appeared in your issue of 

January 9, proposing that “‘the Tate 

Gallery should be restored to what 

it was originally intended to be, a 


gallery responsible primarily for 
British art.’’ 
This is precisely what it is, 


although in a much wider sense than 
was originally intended. When the 
gallery was opened in 1897 it was as a 
gallery of contemporary British art. In 
1919 it was constituted the national 
collection of British painting of all 
periods. The overwhelming majority 
of works in the collection are British, 
and by far the greater number of the 
exhibition galleries is devoted to their 
accommodation. The Tate’s represen- 
tation of British art, beginning with 
pictures painted during the reign of 
Elizabeth I and ending with those 
painted by young men and women 
not long out of their art schools, is 
by far the most representative collec- 
tion of British painting to be seen 
anywhere. 

In 1916, however, the Tate also 
became the national collection of 
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MOVEMENT AND FRAMEWORK OF THE 
CLOCK ERECTED IN GIGGLESWICK 
CHURCH, YORKSHIRE, ABOUT 1600 


See letter: Church Clock of 1600 


modern foreign painting, for the ac- 
commodation of which new galleries 
were specially built at the expense of 
Lord Duveen. 

There is obviously no question, 
therefore, of any single British picture 
having been taken down from the walls 
to be replaced by a foreign one. The 
existence of the modern foreign col- 
lection under the same roof, so far 
from proving deleterious to the British 
collection, draws thousands of visitors 
a month to the Tate who would not 
come there if it contained British 
painting only.— ]JoHN ROTHENSTEIN, 
Director and Keeper of the Tate 
Gallery, London, S.W.1. 


INGENIOUS MICE 


Srr,—Among some magazines recently 
received from a friend in Yorkshire 
was a copy of Country LIFE (March 14, 
1957). In it I read with amazement 
about the ingenious mice, described by 
B. W. Fitch-Jones, of Northiam, Sus- 
sex, which stole bags of nuts from 
what appeared to be an impossible 
position of suspension. 


Several years ago we had a 
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somewhat similar experi- 
ence, which may interest 
readers. When my sister 
re-opened her home here 
in Great Neck after 
spending the winter else- 
where, she found that 
mice had made a nest be- 
tween the mattress and 
springs on one of the beds. 
In and around the nest 
were a number of empty 
nut shells. The only nuts 
left in the house when it 
was closed were a small 
basket of hickory nuts on 
the living-room floor by 
the fireplace. How the 
mice got the nuts up the 
stairs and on to the bed is 
a mystery we have never 
been able to solve. Other 
empty nut shells were 
found in the piano.— 
Giapys Noon, 81, Grace- 
avenue, Great Neck, New 
Mork, win onAle 


CHURCH CLOCK 
OF 1600 


S1r,—Recent correspon- 
dence about old church 
clocks prompts me to 
send you a photograph of 
the clock movement and 
framework from Giggles- 
wick Church, near Settle, 
in West Yorkshire. It was 
erected about 1600 and 
some parts of the mechanism—notably 
the winding drums and pulley—are 
made of wood. The bell clapper is 
seen in the foreground. 

Though effective in its day, the 
clock looks as though it could have 
been a joint enterprise of the village 
blacksmith and carpenter. It was 
removed from the church in 1892 and 
now occupies a corner of the room 
devoted to local antiquities in Settle’s 
Pig Yard Club Museum.—G. B. Woop, 
Rawdon, Leeds. 


ABUNDANCE OF JAYS 


Sir,—The statements in your corres- 
pondence columns, and in the daily 
Press, that jays are on the increase in 
this country are of special interest to 
us because the resident all-the-year- 
round population of jays on this 
estate has, in recent years, increased 
to such an extent that we have to 
shoot some of them, especially as the 
nesting season approaches. 

My husband and I are both 
ornithologists, but our natural feelings 
of kindliness towards these colourful 
birds have reluctantly had to be 
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replaced by a common-sense attitude 
in dealing with their predatory habits, 
which have become a nuisance to us 
and a menace to the smaller birds. 

We frequently see half a dozen 
jays at a time around our lawn, or in 
the woods, and there is no effective 
way of protecting our crops, and the 
smaller birds, other than regretfully to 
keep their numbers down by destroy- 
ing them.—KAaTHARINE ASHWORTH, 
Lockner Holt, Chilworth, Surrey. 

[Some of the unusually large 
flocks of jays that have been seen 
since the autumn may have been part 
of the widespread invasion of 
Continental birds of several species 
that began in September. A gathering 
of as many as 1,000 jays 
was reported in Essex. 
—ED.] 


FOLLIES WITH A 
DIFFERENCE 


S1r,—It is surely unusual 
for a medieval chapel to 
be converted into a folly. 
This was done in the 18th 
century, largely by heigh- 
tening the stairway tur- 
ret, as can be seen in the 
enclosed photograph of 
the folly in the grounds of 
Fillham House, near Ivy- 
bridge, Devon. The chapel 
was originally built in 
about 1400 and _ still 
belongs substantially to 
this period. Conversion 
into a folly took place in 
about 1740, since when 
the building has been 
little more than an orna- 
ment on the lawn outside 
the manor house. Its 
lofty newel stairway can- 
not fail to attract atten- 
tion. 

If Fillham chapel is 
the least known of 
Devon’s follies, Haldon 
belvedere, illustrated in 
my other photograph, 
is probably the most 
familiar, for it can be seen over a wide 
area. It surmounts a lofty range of 
hills south-west of Exeter and is thus 
a landmark in that part of the country. 
Haldon belvedere was erected in 1788 
in the grounds of Haldon House, now 
demolished. Sir Robert Palk, who, 
besides being Governor of Madras, 
was the founder of modern Torquay, 
intended the tower to be a tribute to 
General Stringer Lawrence, father 
of the Indian Army, whose eulogistic 
monument it still contains. The 
belvedere, a perfect example of the 


THE FOLLY, AN 18th-CENTURY ADAPTATION OF A MEDIZVAL CHAPEL, AT FILLHAM HOUSE, 
DEVON, AND (right) HALDON BELVEDERE, A FOLLY ERECTED IN THE GROUNDS OF HALDON 


HOUSE, NEAR EXETER, IN 1788 


See letter: Follies with a Difference 


Gothic revival style, is unusual i 
having a triangular ground plan. 
shonld be interested to hear of 
other examples of this eccentricity.— 
CrciL FRENCH, 26, Fairfield-avenue, 


Whipton, Exeter, Devon. * 
NINE CHARMS ON A 
CHATELAINE 
Sir,—The article Victorian Semi- 


precious Jewellery (December 12, 1957) — 
reminded me of a piece of costume 
jewellery of that period which is in 
the Birmingham Art Gallery—a 


chatelaine which carries no fewer than 
nine charms—shown in the accom- 
panying photograph. { 

I wonder if any of your readers, 


VICTORIAN CHATELAINE WITH NINE 
CHARMS, SOME .OF WHICH MAY BE 


SYMBOLIC 


See letter: Nine Charms on a Chatelaine 


could say whether they had any 
symbolism, particularly the flat steel 
manikin with articulated joints which 
jerks its limbs when a string is pulled. 
The other objects include a shoe, a 
trunk on a porter’s truck, a hand, a 
horn and a pair of bellows.—M. U. 
Jones (Mrs.), Snowberry Cottage, 
Preston Wynne, Herefordshire. 


THE ROYAL WREN 
S1tr,—Mr. Edward A. Armstrong, in 


his article The Wvyen-Boys’ Ritual 
(December 26, 1957), maintains 
that the ritual ‘“‘belongs to the 


western fringe of Europe and no other 
part of the world.’’ But in The Golden 
Bough (abridged edition, chapter 
LIV) Frazer says that the wren has 
been regarded as the king of the birds 
by “‘the ancient Greeks and Romans, 
the modern Italians, Spaniards, French, 
Germans, Dutch, Danes, Swedes, 
English and Welsh.” 

What is the reason for such wide- 
spread veneration of an insignificant 
little bird, and why should the wren be 
considered the king of the birds, when 
one would have thought that the 
eagle, or some other large predator, 
would have been the obvious choice? 
—F. Grauam, Tunbridge Wells, Kent. 


BUILDER OF PAINSHILL 


Sir,—I inherited from my great-aunt, 
Mrs. Sarah Bond-Hopkins, a portrait 
of Benjamin Bond-Hopkins, who built 
Painshill, Surrey (Country LIFE, 
January 2), by Francis Wheatley, 
painted in the grounds of Painshill. 
Mr. Bond-Hopkins is seated on a stone 
by the edge of a beech wood with his 
horse by him and his spaniel drinking 
from a spring. The spot was easily 
identifiable when I was last at Pains- 
hill. I have given the picture to the 
Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge, in 
memory of Mrs. Sarah Bond-Hopkins 
and of my cousin, the Rev. Clements 
Onslow Bond, who was the last of the 
family. It is now hung there. 

The story of Vulture Hopkins as 
toldto meis asfollows. Vulture, having 
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SKULL OF A RABBIT IN WHICH THE UPPER INCISORS HAVE 
GROWN ROUND IN A CIRCLE 


See letter: 


sold his South Sea stock at the top of 
the market, decided to go down to 
posterity as the richest man who had 
ever lived in this country. To bring 
this about he made a wiil leaving all 
his money to accumulate at compound 
interest for 100 years. At his death the 
Courts declared the will invalid and 
ordered the estate to be distributed 
among his next-of-kin, one of whom 
married Mr. Bond. I have a por- 
trait of their only child, a girl 
who died at the age of eleven.— 
‘B. E. Coxe, Avmy and Navy Club, 
Pall Mail, London, S.W.1. 


BEAR STILL PERFORMING 
IN FLORIDA 


‘Srr,—I read with interest your 
editorial note in the issue of November 
7, 1957, about performing bears and 
the letters which have followed. 

: Here, in the United States, per- 
forming bears are still seen in some 
places. At the beginning of January 
‘one such bear in West Palm Beach, 
Florida, afforded much entertainment. 
—Mary H. OLiver (Mrs.), Lake Worth, 
Florida. 


WHO WAS THE ARTIST? 
Srr,—With reference to Who was the 
Artist? in Collectors’ Questions of 
January 2, I think the reply is 
probably W. Frost. 

I have a painting of his of a group 
of girls in a boat drifting along the 
lake, evidently returning from some 
floral festival. They are trailing a long 
garland of flowers in the water, a shawl 
is adorning the prow and a girl 
reclining in the stern holds a wreath 
of leaves. The girls have the same 
wide-spaced eyes and serene expres- 
sion as those in the picture under 
discussion, and could have been 
painted from the same models, except 
for the fact that they are fair rather 
than dark. 

At first glance this painting looks 
like a water-colour, though it is in fact 
oil, and the technique of painting 
appears to be the same. 

A French artist, A. Munich, who 
is not very well known, was also 
painting in water-colour at much the 
same date. I have some painted in 
1853. But his style, though similar, is 
not so well balanced as Frost’s and the 
hands technically are not so good. 
Most of my collection of the first half 
of the century consists of miniatures, 
but this picture of Frost’s measures 
approximately 24 inches by 15 inches. 
—Mary IRELAND, 27, Julian-road, 
Folkestone, Kent. 

{William Edward Frost (1810-77) 
was a pupil of Etty and became well 
known for his paintings of mytho- 
logical and poetical subjects, many of 
which were exhibited at the Royal 
Academy.—Eb.] 


FINE CARVINGS IN WOOD 


Srr,—Thorwaldsen’s Twelve Apostles 
(Collectors’ Questions, December 5, 
1957) must have inspired 19th- 
century wood carvers as well as porce- 
lain modellers. The boxwood statu- 
ettes shown in my photograph are 
only 4 ins. high, including their bases, 
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Rabbit's Overgrown Teeth 


and were probably carved in Switzer- 
land or the Tyrol. Unlike the Thor- 
waldsen figures, they have round 
bases (instead of rectangular) and they 
differ in their stances and drapery; 
they are not entirely an original ver- 
sion, for their carver has undoubtedly 
drawn on Thorwaldsen for the finely 
modelled heads and facial expressions. 

My other picture shows a 19th- 
century Swiss or Tyrolean pearwood 
carving of the Last Supper. Here the 
carver has obtained his grouping from 
a picture, for the composition, which 
is only 34 ins. high and 174 ins. long, 
excluding the base, is a translation 
into the three-dimensional of Leon- 
ardo da Vinci’s famous painting.— 
Epwarp H. Pinto, Oxhey Woods 
House, Oxhey-drive, near Northwood, 
Middlesex. 


RABBIT’S OVERGROWN 
TEETH 


S1r,—When sorting out a collection of 
skulls I came upon the rabbit’s skull 
shown in the accompanying photo- 
graph. It was picked up in the 
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pre-myxomatosis days when rabbits 
were numerous. It will be noted that 
the upper incisors are much overgrown. 

The incisor teeth of rodents grow 
throughout life, but are kept at their 
proper length by wear and tear, in 
particular by the grinding of the upper 
teeth against those in the lower jaw. 
If any mishap throws them out of 
alignment trouble follows, as in the 
case of this luckless rabbit which, 
unable to eat, had died miserably of 
starvation.—FRaNcES Pitt, Bridg- 
north, Shropshire. 


DEER ON EXMOOR 
Sir,—In your editorial note of Janu- 
ary 9, The Deer Problem, there is cer- 
tainly a realistic approach to the prob- 
lem of how to preserve the only herd of 
red deer left in England. But it does 
not offer any chance of the herd’s 
preservation 1n theabsence of the hunt. 

Study of the last 300 years of 
changes on Exmoor shows that the 
deer survive only by reason of com- 
pensating factors to the agricultural 
interests now spread all over the area. 
If these are removed and the farmer is 
left to shoulder all the losses (and they 
can be considerable), he must in self- 
defence exterminate the whole herd. 

Ifa complete statement of all that 
is involved could be published, some- 
thing really constructive would emerge. 
Of course, everyone says ‘‘Preserve.”’ 
But we have yet to learn how this can 
be done without a fairly large mone- 
tary compensation to the farmer. This 
now comes in many forms from the 
presence of the hunt. Why does not 
the hunt committee issue a proper 
statement and why does it continue to 


play the ostrich?p—E. W. T0ZER, 
Copse Edge, West Broyle, Chichester, 
Sussex. 


[Officials of the Hunt have made 
frequent statements to the Press in 
recent months.—ED. ] 


PURCELL MEMORIALS 
Sir,—A Henry Purcell music book is 
being prepared to mark the tercen- 
tenary (1959) of his birth, and I am 
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anxious to trace any existing church 
stained glass in which he is portrayed 
or commemorated. Examples have 
already been traced in London and in 
East Yorkshire (at Rudston), but I 
feel sure that many other examples 
may exist in rural England. Can any 
of your readers help me ? — Max 
HINRICHSEN, Bach House, 10-12, 
Baches-street, N.1. 


LETTERS IN BRIEF 


Abolisher of Child Labour ?—With 
reference to Mr. Balston’s letter 
(December 6, 1956), The Founder of a 
Charity, illustrated by a _ photo- 
graph of a Staffordshire pottery group 
of a “philanthropist’’ with one 
hand resting on the shoulders of a little 
girl, may I suggest a clue to the 
figure’s identity? I feel sure the tri- 
angular black object on what appears 
to be a memorial obelisk is the collar 
which the child might have worn 
when pulling tubs in coal mines.— 


E. S. ALLaAn (Mrs.), Oaklands, 29, 
Dore-voad, Dove, Sheffield. 
A Carpet Problem.—The most 


likely cause of the fading in the carpet 
mentioned in your issue of January 9 
appears to be either uneven cleaning 
with an acid preparation supplied for 
the purpose or acid from animals, that 
is, dogs or cats. I rather gather from 
the information given that the carpet 
has not always been in the same owner- 
ship, and I would say that animal 
acid is the most likely cause.—D. A. 
Bacon, 108, Widney-lane, Solihull, 
Warwickshire. 

Who was Robert Evans ?—With 
reference to the Staffordshire figure 
of Robert Evans (Country LIFE, 
January 2), there was a_ well- 
known Birmingham bruiser and 
boxing instructor known as “‘Fance’’ 
Evans at that period, but I have no 
means here of tracing his Christian 
name. He would have been well 
known to Palmer, who was interested 
in the ring —A. WHITAKER RIDLER, 
Broad View, Westham, Pevensey, 
Sussex. 


19th-CENTURY BOXWOOD STATUETTES OF THE APOSTLES, AND (below) PEARWOOD CARVING 
OF THE LAST SUPPER, AFTER THE PAINTING BY LEONARDO DA VINCI 


See letter: Fine Carvings in Wood 
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By H. DALTON CLIFFORD 
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THE HOUSE FROM THE SOUTH-EAST. The site was part of the garden of a larger house, and mature trees add greatly to its charm 


VERY individually designed house (as 
E opposed to those planned as speculations, 

or for repetition on estates) is the solution 
by the architect of the problem posed by the 
requirements of a particular client and the 
characteristics of a particular plot of ground. 
In the case of Willow Green, Esher, Surrey, 
the problem for the architect, Roger Simmons, 
A.R.I.B.A., was, to put it briefly, that of 
designing a three-to-four bedroom house with- 
out frills for a couple with two young children, 
a great belief in the future and limited easily 
negotiable money, to be built on a site with a 
long south-west frontage to a busy road. and 
downhill views to the east. 

Some may consider that his solution is 
lacking in architectural finesse, but it is logi- 
cal and unpretentious, and in the years to come 
it should harmonise more and more with its 
surroundings rather than become old-fashioned. 
The accommodation fits very comfortably the 
pattern of family life favoured by the owners, 
Mr. and Mrs. Cowderoy; and its plan fits the 
site, preserving existing trees, making the most 
of slopes, views and sunshine, and providing 
privacy where needed. It is no exaggeration 


THE FRONT DOOR, AND PART OF THE 
COVERED WAY LEADING TO THE 
GARAGE 


to say that no other family would be quite 
so much at home in this house; nor would the 
house be so successful on any other piece of 
ground, 

It was an ideal site, such as architects 
dream about, with all main services available, 
plenty of mature trees and wide stretches of 
gently undulating lawn. In fact, it formed 
part of the garden of a larger house within a 
few hundred yards of the middle of Esher. 

It seemed obvious that the house should 
be single-storeyed, for where the plot is large 
enough and sufficiently level there is no econo- 
mic or practical advantage to be gained from 
perching one storey upon another. This made 
it possible for a wing to be extended right 
across the site parallel with the road to form a 
screen which hides the terrace and the back 
garden from the eyes of passers by and also 
gives shelter from the prevailing wind. Full 
advantage has been taken of the opportunity 
provided by this form of plan to give close 
contact between house and garden; the kitchen, 
the living-room and all the bedrooms (except 
the guest-room) have french windows opening 
on to the terrace, which in the summer becomes 


THE HALL. It is equipped in a business-like way with telephone, clock and barometer. (Right) THE TRANSPARENT SCREEN BETWEEN 
ENTRANCE-HALL AND DINING-ROOM. On the right is the door of a built-in coat cupboard 
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true extension of the house, being used for 
ildren’s games, al fresco meals, entertaining 
d sunbathing. 

The best bedroom is at the end of a corri- 

r which runs down the south-west side of 

i: bedroom wing, insulating the children’s 
(9m from the noise of traffic and the heat of 
e afternoon sun. A range of floor-to-ceiling 

pboards forms the wall between the parents’ 

jd the children’s rooms, effectively preventing 
e penetration of sound, while another such 
nge partially divides the children’s room into 

0. The intention is to complete the division 

aen the children get a little older, so giving 
em a room each. 

The bathroom, with shower compartment 
id separate w.c., adjoins the bedrooms, yet is 
ose enough to the front door to make a cloak- 
om unnecessary. 

' To avoid expensive excavation the floor 
‘vel of hall, guest-room and dining-room was 
pt two steps above the general floor level. As 
| result the large serving hatch is at table 
ight in the dining-room, but at counter 
vel in the kitchen. One of the many finishing 
yuches the owners intend to add when funds 
jprmit is the provision of a sliding dining-table 
which can be used as a breakfast bar in the 
| 
i 
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itchen or pushed through the hatch into the 
jming-room for more formal meals. This 
ems an admirable arrangement, especially for 
jitertaining in a servantless house, since the 
iming-table can be fully laid up and left out of 
ight in the kitchen until the moment comes for 
- to be pulled through the hatch into the din- 
ig-room; and after the meal it would 
isappear back into the kitchen, taking with 
- all the débris and dirty dishes. 

The entrance hall, at the heel of the 
shaped plan, is almost big enough to qualify 
S a reception room, The guest-room, which 
pens off it, would be better described as a 
pare room, for its uses are manifold: nursery, 
jlay-room, study, sewing-room and music-room 
\s well as an extra bedroom. 

The dining- and living-rooms, divided from 
ach other only by a change in floor levels, 
's a combined floor area of over 425 square 
eet. It should perhaps be pointed out here that 
lhe furniture shown in the photographs is only 
emporary. When they decided to build Mr. 
ind Mrs. Cowderoy made up their minds to 
nvest everything they could conveniently afford 
n the house, even if it meant having to put 
ap for a while with the few pieces of furni- 
cure they already possessed. But they planned 
che furnishing of every corner of every room, 
m conjunction with their architect, and pro- 
vision was made in the design for a number of 
future improvements, of which the sliding 
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PLAN OF THE HOUSE, WHICH HAS BEEN BUILT ACROSS THE SITE. WITH 
ITS BACK TO THE ROAD SO AS TO LEAVE A SHELTERED TERRACE ON 
THE GARDEN SIDE 
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WITH RAISED DINING RECESS. 
blocks 
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The floor 


is of hardwood 


THE FIREPLACE OF THE LIVING-ROOM. 

A television set and a new loudspeaker are 

to be fitted in recesses left behind the plaster 
above the fireplace 


dining-table is one. There are even two 
recesses left behind the plaster on either side 
of the fireplace to take, one day, a television 
set, the screen of which will be flush with the 
wall face, and a loudspeaker. : 

Opening out of the far end of the living- 
room is a lobby leading to the boiler room, fuel 
store and a w.c. Garden tools and clothes are 
kept in the lobby, and there is also a bench for 
carpentry. The boiler, which burns anthracite 
and is thermostatically controlled, supplies 
domestic hot water and also heats the house by 
means of radiators in the living-room, hall, 
kitchen and bedrooms. 

Although only a little over 1,500 square 
feet in floor area, Willow Green seems larger, 
probably because all the accommodation is on 
one floor. A person standing just inside the 
front door commands three quite considerable 
vistas, one down the corridor to the far wall 
of the best bedroom (if the door happens to 
be open), one through the transparent par- 
tition into the living-room and one back along 
the covered way which connects the house to 
its garage. 

The house was built in 1953-54 for under 
£4,000, not including the cost of land or archi- 
tect’s fees. 
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ITH the coming of the New Year the 

\ \/ inveterate salmon fisher begins to emerge 

from his winter hibernation. From the 

time I leave off fishing in mid-October until 

Christmas is well out of the way I do not give 

much thought to fishing. Next year seems 

infinitely far away, and my time is occupied 
with less important things. 

But directly the calendar says it is January 
and the time for New Year resolutions has 
arrived, all this is changed. The new season is 
now this year instead of next as it was up to 
December 31, and for those lucky enough to be 
able to start in January or February, it is only 
a few short weeks to that ever-magical occasion 
—the opening day of the season. 

No other sport is such a lottery as salmon 
fishing, not even other forms of what Izaak 
Walton called the gentle art. I wonder, inci- 
dentally, if he ever fished when ice floes were 
sailing down the river, when the line froze in 
the rings of the rod, and when one seemed to 
have neither fingers nor feet. In all other branches 
of the sport—fishing for trout, grayling, pike, 
roach, chub and the rest—the angler knows that 
the fish are there in the water he is fishing 
because they are resident species. But the sal- 
mon is a migrant with completely new stocks 
coming in every year, and the numbers fluctuate 
widely from one season to another. 

Even if they have arrived from the sea in 
sufficient quantity, they may not have reached 
your water by the time you want to fish it. Or 
they may have come and gone, and then you 
will have the mortification of hearing that the 
beats above you are having good sport while 
you are fruitlessly flogging almost empty pools. 
And not even the most experienced and know- 
ledgeable have yet learnt how to read the 
weather of the future or the supplies of salmon, 
those two great imponderables both of which 
need to be favourable if the salmon fisher is to 
enjoy any worth-while sport. 

The last two springs offer eloquent exam- 
ples of this. In 1956 we had the long, cold, dry 
spell which lasted from February until May. 
Then, with water too low in temperature to 
begin with for fish to travel fast, and then too 
low in volume for them to travel at all, only the 
lowest beats in most rivers had much spring 
fishing. 

But in 1957 exactly the reverse happened. 
The whole of the winter was very mild and 
open, and in the south there was no snow and 
little frost of any intensity. January, February 
and March were all wet, with water tempera- 
ture up to 50 degrees in many rivers by early 
March, and even in Scotland water seldom went 
below 40 degrees all the winter. In consequence, 
the earliest springers pushed upstream betimes 
and were caught in many cases higher up the 
rivers than in living memory so early in the year. 

In that spring supplies of salmon fluctuated 
so widely as to defy any explanation. While 
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THE LOTTERY OF SPRING SALMON | 


By KENNETH DAWSON 


THE OPENING DAY OF THE SALMON-FISHING SEASON ON THE WELSH DEE. 


“No other sport is such a lottery as salmon fishing”’ 


many rivers in the north had record catches, 
in others, notably in the south-west, the sum- 
mer run was an almost complete failure, and in 
spite of the floods in July, August and Septem- 
ber, only single spies arrived instead of the 
whole battalions to be expected at this time of 
year. 

It is many years since I started salmon 
fishing, and in this time I have seen a complete 
revolution in every aspect of the sport. Tackle 
and tactics have changed out of all recognition, 
but the biggest change is in the people who fish 
now and those whom one met on the rivers 
before the first World War, in what may be 
called the pre-motoring age, for comparatively 
few people owned motor vehicles in those days. 
Then the lesser-known and rather inaccessible 
rivers of the second and third class, such as one 
finds in Wales, the West Country and else- 
where, were practically unknown, except to the 
local inhabitants. When I began on the Tavy 
in 1910 I could fish for salmon, sea-trout and 
trout in about sixty miles of water in four 
rivers for 12s. 6d. a year by joining an associa- 
tion, and not more than once or twice in a 
season did one meet a stranger. 

Now with the ubiquitous motor-car a man 
thinks nothing of driving a couple of hundred 
miles on Friday evening to fish on Saturday and 
Sunday, and so the demand for fishing has 
increased by leaps and bounds. Moreover, the 
distribution of wealth has changed enormously, 
especially since 1939. The big money has 
shifted from the old land-owning class to “‘big 
business,”’ and on many of the salmon rivers 


- within a hundred miles or more of the industrial 


areas of the Midlands and the North the locals, 
who once had a monoply, now have to compete 


FISHING THE RIVER CARAGH IN CO. KERRY. “Not even the most experienced have 
yet learnt how to read the weather of the future or the supplies of salmon” 


with, or have been ousted by, fishermen from 
Manchester and Birmingham. 

One cannot help wondering how much 
salmon fishing there will be for the man of 
moderate means in, say, 25 years’ time. One 
thing is certain: unless there comes in time 
a more foreseeing and enlightened policy about 
water abstraction and netting, which are now 
probably worse enemies than pollution, many 
of our salmon rivers will not be worthy of the 
name in a decade or two. 

Pollution is still, of course, a great menace. 
The Tyne, once probably the most prolific river 
in the Kingdom, where in 1872, 166 nets caught 
129,100 salmon, yielded three in 1955. But a 
start has been made to combat this evil, thanks 
to the activities of the Anglers’ Co-operative 
Association, which deserves more support from 
anglers of all classes than it is getting. 

But the mad, _ free-for-all unrestricted 
netting, and the ever-increasing water abstrac- 
tion continue, although the recent conference 
on the latter question called by the Salmon and 
Trout Association may, perhaps, be the first 
glimmer of light in a new dawn. 

However, the salmon will probably last out 
my time. On the opening day my heart beats 
will still rise alarmingly and my knees feel like 
chewed string when I get the first heavy plunge 
of a hooked fish, and into my mind will come the 
eternal query, “‘Clean or kelt?’? And how diffi- 
cult it still is to answer in many cases, even after 
many years of experience! 

For the novice it is almost impossible. A 
mistake may be expensive, for it is a legal 
offence to take an unclean salmon, which in law 
is defined as “‘one which has spawned, or is 
about to spawn.”’ There is, however, one loop- 
hole because, while ignorance of the law is no 
excuse, ignorance of fact can be a mitigating 
factor, and so if the offender can persuade the 
magistrates that he did not know it was a kelt 
it might be a good defence. (I write this with all 
reserve, not being a lawyer.) 

Anyway, it is a problem which arises a 
thousand times every spring. I remember years 
ago that a parson, an enthusiastic trout fisher- 
man, decided to try for the larger quarry. The 
first day out he apparently had the river more 
or less to himself, for when the bailiff came along 
in due course he was greeted by a beaming face 
and a burst of enthusiasm; “I’ve had a simply 
wonderful morning,’ he cried. ‘‘Five lovely 
salmon from this one pool.’’ And there, laid out 
in a row on the bank, were five of the most 
unmistakable kelts you could possibly imagine. 

Luckily the bailiff was a kindly man, and 
the “lovely” fish disappeared! down a handy 
mine shaft. Another rather amusing incident 
happened only two years ago. A man landed a 
fish about which he did not feel too sure, so he 
tethered it by the tail to the bank while he went 
in search of someone with more experience to 
decide its fate. 
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Mr Brandyman 
makes a luxurious long drink 
with either... 


More and more people are finding a new and 
very special pleasure in Brandy as a long drink. 
At the smartest parties, in the most hospit- 
able homes, Mr. Brandyman introduces just 
the right note. 


Make pricnds with 


MARTELL 


no more cares 
about stairs! 


for ie - 


A view in a recently completed 


oy Luxury Bathroom embodying 

Cun ee vory coloured sanitary fittings 

Lege ig with tiled walls in Maroon, 
Increased supplies of the ; Grey ad Ivory. 


Specially designed for _ celebrated “‘Grouse’ 
private residence, working from Scotch Whisky are again available— 
7 to the delight of connoisseurs. This 


. en ordinary power point, the truly superlative Scotch has been well- 
safe, easily operated known and esteemed for over 150 years. 
SHEPARD HOME LIFT ... To make sure of your personal sup- 


brings the freedom of the house to plies, or in case of difficulty, please 


elderly people and the infirm. order direct. A cheque for £22 10s. ae 
Negligible builder’s work required | tings a case of one dozen bottles, aoe Mayfair Showrooms 


* carriage paid, to your home. E z 
for installation. i 58 Davies Street, London, W.1 


GROUSE*WHISKY 


SHEPARD 
ome MATTHEW GLOAG & SON LTD., Perth, Scotland 


Write for illustrated leafiet to: Blenders of the Famous ‘‘ Grouse" Scotch 


HAMMOND & CHAMPNESS LTD. dogey tem: 2g Se = 
Gnome House, Blackhorse Lane, London, E.17 Importers of the popular“ Pintail”’ Sherry, & SONS LIMITED 


Tel. LARkswood 1071 
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CHRISTIE’S 


will offer at auction on WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 12 


IMPORTANT JEWELLERY BY CARTIER 


By Appointment Antique Dealers to the late Queen Mary 


MALLETT 


AND SON (ANTIQUES) LTD. 


Sapphire and diamond necklace; pair of sapphire 
and diamond earclips by Cartier 


Catalogue with 3 illustrations price 1/6; plain catalogue price 6d. post free 
May be viewed two days preceding 


THE NEXT JEWEL SALES WILL_BE ON FEBRUARY 26 AND MARCH 12 


CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS LTD. 


8, King Street, St. James’s, London, S.W.1. 
Telephone: Trafalgar 9060 


JOHN BELL of ABERDEEN 


MEMBER OF THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION LTD. 
The one Comprehensive Collection of Quality Antiques in Scotland 


AN IMPORTANT CHIPPENDALE CARVED GILT WOOD 
MIRROR IN THE ROCOCO TASTE. Circa 1760 
Measurements: Overall height 5 ft. 3 ins. Overall width 2 ft. 6 ins. 


40 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 


Mayfair 4527 and 6738 Cablegrams: Mallettson, London 


Phillips & Rixson Ltd. 


31 OLD BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.7 
KENSINGTON 5858 


Telegrams: Christiart, Piccy, London 


An Antique Regency Mahogany Writing Table as illustrated by 
Morgan & Sanders in ‘“‘Ackermann’s Repository’’ in 1810. (See 
Country Life, January 2nd, 1958), “Regency Patent Furniture. 


eenece 
Va 88h eeacenss 0? *** 


A small Antique Chippendale Mahogany Bureau with attractively 
fitted interior. Length 32 inches. 


BRIDGE STREET 
eb RD EEN 


Telephone: 24828. 


A charming PAIR of Chippendale period | small 
Gainsborough armchairs, upholstered in “ antique” red 
hide. Height 343 ins. Width 21ins. Circa 1770. 


Telegrams & Cables ‘‘Antiques,’’ Aberdeen. 


Members of the British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 


. CAUSERIE ON BRIDGE 
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DEATH-RIDE FOR WEST => By M. HARRISON-GRAY 


OME of my readers may wonder why I con- 
5 tinually bring up hands from tournament 
play. To my mind they are far more 
nstructive. A swing in a straight teams-of-four 
natch often exposes the right and the wrong 
yay of coping with a certain situation; in the 
ase of a crash at rubber bridge, one can only 
peculate as to the likely outcome if someone 
.ad bid or played differently. 

Still more illuminating are the hands that 
ie played at a'number of tables in a pairs con- 
est or multiple team event, for then you can 
eally sort out the sheep from the goats. The 
atter genus was well to the fore on the exhibit 
xelow, which featured possible pitfalls at all 
y0ints of the compass. It came up in one of the 
ections of eight teams each which comprised 
the Middlesex heat of the Daily Telegraph Cup 
und was played eight times in the course of four 
niniature matches. 
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Dealer, South. East-West vulnerable. 

Let us examine some of the problems that 
confronted the various players, keeping the 
state of vulnerability in mind. 

South. Should he make a tactical opening 
bid, balancing his distribution against a meagre 
point count? Three players bid One Spade and 
five passed. If the main idea is to obstruct the 
vulnerable opponents, a bid of Three Spades 
might be considered, but most players dislike a 
pre-empt when there is support for the other 
major. 

West. No immediate problem (his head- 
aches mostly came later). If South passes, he 
bids One Heart; if South opens One Spade, he 
bids Two Hearts with (apparently) something 
to spare. No one saw fit to make a jump 
overcall. 

North. If South passes and West opens a 
Heart, he seems rather good for a simple non- 
vulnerable overcall, but in every case his bid 
was Two Clubs. The fun began when the bid- 
ding started, as it did at three tables, with One 
Spade by South and Two Hearts by West. 
Twice North doubled, and once, to his subse- 
quent regret, he bid Three Clubs. 

East. Case A—South opens One Spade, 
West bids Two Hearts, North doubles. He has 
to grin and bear it, but will be pleasantly sur- 
prised at the outcome (see below). Case B— 
South passes, West opens One Heart, North 
bids Two Clubs. I am no stickler for strong free 
bids, but the player who bid Two Spades at one 
table asked for trouble in a big way—and got it. 
After a similar start, one East player doubled 
Two Clubs and two others preferred to pass. 

Generally speaking, this doubling business 
helps to separate the sheep from the goats. In 
good company, when your side is vulnerable and 
the other is not, the double of a low-level over- 
call means rather more than a hope of defeating 
it; you may be trying to convey that game 
prospects are remote and that Two Clubs 
doubled, from your angle at least, seems to offer 
the best chance of a reasonable plus score. It 
follows that you may well be influenced by 
acute shortage in your partner’s suit, and he will 
repress any inclination to go gay in that depart- 
ment. 

In some circles, however, a double by East 
is apt to carry a different implication. ‘‘I 
thought you were showing me a good all-round 
hand,” West will plead at the end of some 
costly excursion. Another possibility is that 
West may be encouraged to double a rescue bid. 
East can tolerate Two Diamonds doubled, but 
defending against Two No-Trumps doubled will 


- 


give him a good deal of anxiety; and, if he feels 
he can cope with a rescue into Two Spades, he 
will be painfully disillusioned, as we shall see ina 
moment. 

This is about as far as we can go without 
getting too involved, so let us see what hap- 
pened in the various inter-team encounters. 


TABLE 1 
South West North East 
1 Spade 2 Hearts Double No bid 
2 Spades No bid No bid No bid 


South just made his contract (110). The 
auction was identical at Table 2, but the 
declarer slipped in the play—one down. One 
team thus gained 160, or three international 
match points. 

In my opinion South should staid his 
partner’s double in his sleep, a holding of A 7 4 
in Hearts being ample compensation for the 
lack of outside tricks. He can see that West will 
be under the grave handicap of toiling with not 
more than six trumps in the two hands. North’s 
failure to go on seems almost superhuman; pre- 
sumably he suspected an out-and-out psychic 
opening by his partner. 

The scoring rate rose appreciably during 
the next match. 


TABLE 3 
South West North East 
No bid 1 Heart 2 Clubs No bid 
2 Spades 3 Hearts Double No bid 
No bid No bid 


The number of tricks made in a Heart con- 
tract seems to depend on two factors: the timing 
of the defence and the degree to which West 
will be exasperated by a protracted cross- 
ruff. Here he made precisely three tricks and 
conceded 1,700. You will gather that North- 
South did not anticipate a loss on the board. 


TABLE 4 
South West North East 
No bid 1 Heart 2 Clubs 2 Spades 
Double 4 Hearts Double No bid 
No bid No bid 


CROSSWORD No. 1460 . 


Country Lire books to the value of 3 guineas will be awarded for the 5 
first correct solution opened. Solutions (in a closed envelope) must reach ) 


West again made three tricks—minus 2,000. 
He and his erring partner were happy to settle 
for a net loss of only 300 (four i.m.p.). 

At Table 5, in the third match, the auction 
was the same as at Table 3. This time West con- 
trived to make four tricks for a loss of 1,400. 


TABLE 6 
South West North East 
No bid 1 Heart 2 Clubs Double 
2 Spades No bid No bid Double 
No bid No bid No bid 


East had no objection to South’s rescue 
into Spades, and blessed his partner for giving 
him a chance to double this contract. However, 
South made eight tricks in some comfort (470) 
and reduced his team’s loss on the board to 930 
(seven i.m.p.). 

My own team was involved in the last 
match, sitting North-South at Table 7 and 
East-West at Table 8. Our opponents took 
some expensive views. At Table 7, after a pass 
by South, their West player opened with a 
peculiar bid of Four Hearts and North doubled 
for a penalty of 1,700, West having saved a 
trick in the play. And this was the auction 
at the last table: 


South West North East 

1 Spade 2 Hearts 3 Clubs No bid 
3 Spades No bid 4 Spades Double 
No bid No bid No bid 


North showed exaggerated respect for our 
West player when he passed up the opportunity 
to double Two Hearts. There was nothing to 
lose, for South would remove the double if he 
felt incapable of playing his part in the defence; 
should he elect to stand it, even a two-trick 
defeat would yield more than a non-vulnerable 
game. 

Those who care to try out the play in 
Four Spades doubled will come across some in- 
triguing variations. South actually went two 
down (minus 300), so we were lucky enough to 
fick up a windfall of 2,000 (11 i.m.p.) on what 
may fairly be described as an eventful deal. 


ACROSS 
For a present give mother a short hair-do? 
Certainly not! (8) 
The horse is the flower of the stables perhaps 


“Crossword No. 1460, Country Lire, 2-10, Tavistock-street, Covent (6) 


Garden, London, W.C.2,” not later than the first post on the morning of 9. 


Wednesday, February 5, 1958 


Notre.—This Competition does not apply to the United States. 11 


SOLUTION TO No. 1459. The winner of this Crossword, the clues of 
which appeared in the issue of January 23, will be announced next week. 
ACROSS.—1, Combinations; 8, Egged; 9, Vignettes; he 
Ruefulness; 12, Scot; 14, Disown; 15, Suicidal; 17, Samovars; 
19, Person; 22, Ears; 23, Overstrand; 25, Thickskin; 26, Allow; 
27, Incandescent. DOWN.—1, Cygnets; 2, Medium wave; 3, 
Invent; 4, Augustus; 5, Iced; 6, Noticed; 7, Recrudescent ; 
10, Settling down; 13, Accentuate; 16, Provoked; 18, Martian; 


20, Shallot; 21, Prinks; 24, Skua. 


No jolly co-operator as a rule (8) 
10. Trees that take to the air? (6) 
: mee by a proud bird leads to discovery 
) 
12. ‘‘Keen as are the arrows 
“Of that silver ”’_ Shelley (6) 
14, Is it the corporal who gets confused therein? 
Confused indeed! (10) 
18. Stet gender (anagr.) (10) 
22. Vegetable served in the French manner? (6) 
23. This . often a case of getting the rabbits out! 
(3, 5) 
24. After tea, it seems the horseman is prepared 
for gardening (6) 
25. I can luff, or am I imaginative? (8) 
26. Rate the French and continue to cause bitter 
feelings (6) 
27. A day in France in shifting sand puts people 
off completely (8) 
DOWN 
. “None, my lord, but that the world’s grown—” 
—Shakespeare (6) 
. No grog coming up for her, the horror! (6) 
. Morning plus a girl (6) 
So call anew to get these sums (10) 
. Welshman goes round going round the course, 
but has a fall (8) 
. Ann in a beret goes to battle (8) 
One has an inkling here of who may be guilty 
(8) 
. I’m against music, the slave declares (10) 
. Procrastination would seem to be the be- 
setting sin of this admirer (8) 
. He makes a quick profit over keratin (8) 
. “Some —— guiltless of his country’s blood”’ 
—Gray (8) 
19. The plaster looks almost as if it adheres to 
nothing (6) 
20. “For men at most — 
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— as Heaven and Earth” 
—Tennyson (6) 

21. You need to use your heads on the river, it 
seems (6) 


The winner of Crossword No. 1458 is 
The Rev. C. J. Ellingham, 
Chettle Rectory, 
Blandford, 
Dorset. 
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Established 1893 


NO HARD LABOUR! 


OR TIRESOME UPKEEP WITH THE 


SENLAC 
HARD TENNIS COURT 


DETAILS FROM ie MAKERS 


RUTHERFORD 


CONSTRUCTION COMPANY LIMITED 


BAT TLE—-—-————————_SUSSEX 
TELEPHONE; 468-9 
BRANCH OFFICE & SHOWGROUNDS 


SUNNINGDALE — BERKS 


HARD TENNIS COURT & SWIMMING POOL SPECIALISTS 


MANUFACTURER’S SPECIAL OFFER OF 
POLYTHENE BAGS 


FOR ALL-PURPOSE 


HAND FINISHED 
VELOUR CURTAINS 


Complete with ‘Rufflette’ tape and hooks 


PROTECTION ... Ready to hang. This season's furnishing 
2 5 shades Cherry, Chinese Blue, Ash Grey, 
Righewelghe Celadon Green and Autumn Rust. 
ete Boch is we Width 46 in. 6ft.long 7ft.6ins. long 
: Each lined 57/6 67/6 
10x15 23d, 1/8 16/0 Each unlined 47/6 57/6 
12x15 3d. 2/0 18/0) Pair Lined 110/- 130/- 
13x20 44d. 3/0 22/6 Pair Unlined 90/- 110/- 
24x48 1/0 9/0 79/0) Velour 18/- yard. Lining 4/11 yard 
24x56 1/3 11/0 99/0 
Standard Qualiey ALL POST AND PACKING FREE 
6x11 1/3 10/0 Patterns free on request 
Pee, <210.. 16/0 CAMERON CONTRACTS LTD. 
wee he 73 man 25 Wormwood Street, London, E.C.2. 
18x24 9d. 6/6 45/0 
A ATEN Abe 21x40 1/3 11/0 68/6 
SHEETING 24x60 2/0 18/0 120/0 4 
2/- YARD Superior Quality a CG ING 
ideal for Sleshing Stor 13360) 43 _ 38/0 272/90 
Mattress Covers, Gar. (36x80 6/0 54/8 393/4] ByAppointmentto Undertaken Beall pate of the 
dening, etc. 40x80 6/8 61/0 438/0 Her Majesty on 


Queen Elizabeth II 


Post: upjto 5/-, 5d.;10/-, 1/-; over 10/-, 1/4 Reed Thatchers 


TRANSATLANTIC PLASTICS LTD. 


Dept. CL.113), 29 Victoria Rd., Surbiton, Surrey 


NORFOLK REED THATCHERS 
LTD. 


‘* THATCHES,”” LOUDWATER LANE, CHORLEYWOOD, 
HERTS. LONDON OFFICE : TEL. TERMINUS 1429 
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ESTATE MARKET 


BUYING FOR THE if 


HOME 


NYONE who followed reports of 
A the sales of objets d’art held 
in London’s famous auction 

rooms last year will know that 
record prices were obtained. But few 
people have the money, even if they 
have the inclination, to compete in 
this sort of company, and the average 
person of discriminating taste who 
wishes to furnish a house, buy a 
picture for his drawing-room or replace 
a worn carpet or rug is likely to go 
elsewhere for his or her requirements. 
And this being the case, readers may 
be interested in the contents of a book- 
let issued by Messrs. Knight, Frank 
and Rutley summarising the results 
of weekly sales of chattels held in their 
Hanover-square galleries where a 
substantial proportion of the goods 
offered have been sent up from private 
houses in various parts of the country. 


PREFERENCE FOR SMALL 
PIECES 


Tis, of course, logical that the market 
for chattels should be influenced 
by the market for houses; nevertheless 
it is extraordinary how faithfully the 
trends of the one follow those of the 
other. For example, last week I 
quoted Messrs. Bernard Thorpe and 
Partners as saying that whereas large 
and medium-sized houses were hard to 
sell, houses with from four to six bed- 
rooms had held their value. And 
Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley 
in their report stress that so far as 
furniture is concerned the emphasis 
nowadays is on small, dainty pieces, 
and that tallboys, secretaire-bookcases, 
armoires and wardrobes are unpopular 
owing to their size. Then, again, the 
credit squeeze, which has made buyers 
discriminating in the matter of houses, 
has also made them more selective 
when it comes to buying furniture, 
with the result that whereas goods of 
high quality have maintained, and in 
some instancves increased, their value, 
the price of commonplace items has 
fallen, and “junk” is virtually un- 
saleable. 

According to the booklet, which 
will be sent free of charge on applica- 
tion to Messrs. Knight, Frank and 
Rutley, antique furniture of aver- 
age quality held its value in 1957 
until the last few weeks of the year 
when prices fell away somewhat, 
probably owing to the higher Bank 
rate and the poorer retail offtake in 
dealers’ shops. But it goes on to say 
that Georgian chests of drawers of 
average quality will always realise 
from £15 to £30 each, period dining- 
tables from £50 to £200, sofa tables 
from £50 to £150 and sets of dining- 
room chairs from £12 to £20 a chair 
according to age and quality. Good 
reproduction desks have been making 
from £50 to £150 each and sofa tables 
can be bought for approximately £25, 
chests for £15 and occasional tables 
for between £10 and £15. Leather- 
upholstered suites are out of fashion, 
but there is a strong demand for suites 
upholstered in silk or damask, with 
prices ranging from £75 to £125. 


PICTURES AND CARPETS 


HEN considering the market for 

pictures, Messrs. Knight, Frank 
and Rutley make it clear that they 
are not concerned with the phenom- 
enal rise in value of certain French 
Impressionist pictures, but with more 
orthodox painters ‘“‘whose work is 
wanted to-day, and for which satis- 
factory prices are obtainable.’’ In- 
cluded in a list of prices paid last year 
for specific pictures within this 
category were £480 for a Cornelius 
Springer, £290 for a Sebastiaen Vrancx, 
£270 fora Wm. James, £188 for a pair 
of G. Galliaris and £110 for a Honde- 
coeter. Water-colours, coloured prints 


and carved frames were also in demand 
and fetched good prices. 

Carpets are always a problem 
when it comes to furnishing a house, 
and judging from a list of prices given 
in the booklet they do not seem to get. 
any cheaper, with the exception of new 
Persian rugs and Indian carpets, whiebl 
no one seems to want. In fact, the 
general trend of prices is higher with} 
antique Persian rugs, Aubusson and 
Savonnerie carpets, in particular, in 
short supply, and plenty of buyers 
about for good-quality Wilton and 
washed Chinese carpets. 


£100,000 FOR ITTON COURT | 
ESTATE 


HE Itton Court estate, which ex- 

tends to approximately 4,700 acres 
on the borders of Gloucestershire and) 
Monmouthshire, has been sold for over 
£100,000 by Messrs. Bruton Knowles 
and Co. and Messrs. J. Straker, 
Chadwick and Sons, acting for the 
executors of\the late Lady Curre.| 
Itton Court has been the home of the, 
Curre family since 1690, and during| 
the past 50 years has been famous for 
its pack of white foxhounds, of which | 
Lady Curre was master until her death, 
aged 91, in October, 1956. The estate, 
which includes a large house built) 
round a 14th-century tower and gate- 
house, several smaller houses, 13 stock 
and dairy farms, 20 smallholdings and 
about 35 cottages, nearly all of which 
have mains electricity and water, to- 
gether with roughly 2,000 acres of 
woodland leased to the Forestry 
Commission, has an income of £3,500 a 
year in spite of the fact that many of 
the tenancies are based on rents fixed 
in 1912. The new owner is Mr. R. 


Rennie, who intends to keep the bulk | 
of the estate with the exception of the | 
principal house and 15 acres, which he | 


has given to the Order of St. John of 
Jerusalem, and the outlying farms. 
Two other agricultural properties 


| 


on the fringe of Monmouthshire that | 


have changed hands are the greater 


part of the Danypark estate, which, 
covers approximately 1,300 acres at. 


Crickhowell, Brecon, and the late G. F. 
Lovell’s estate of just over 300 acres, 


which lies between Pandy and Long- 
town on the borders of Monmouthshire 


and Herefordshire. Danypark, sold 
by direction of Mrs. C. G. Sander- 
man and her trustees, includes 14 
stock-raising farms, 34 cottages, 
accommodation land and woodland 
situated on either side of the River 
Usk, between the village of Gilwern 
and the Sugarloaf mountain. The 
late Mr. Lovell’s estate includes two 
farms and four parcels of accommoda- 
tion land. Messrs. J. Straker, Chad- 
wick and Sons were the agents for both 
properties. 


LORD KIMBERLEY TO SELL 
NORFOLK ESTATE 


NSTRUCTIONS have been given 
by the Earl of Kimberley to 
Messrs. Jackson-Stops and Staff to sell 
his estate near Wymondham in Nor- 
folk, and preparations are being made 
to auction it early in the summer 
unless it is sold privately meanwhile. 
The property extends to roughly 4,200 
acres and produces an income of 
approximately £8,800 a year from the 
let portions, which consist of 12 farms 
varying from 91 acres to 481 acres, all 
of them let to substantial tenants who 
are chiefly engaged in mixed farming. 
There are also a number of let cottages, 
in addition to those that go with the 
farms. The land in hand, all of which 
is offered with possession, covers about 
950 acres and includes Kimberley 
House with its gardens, policies and 
park, a home farm and some 350 acres 

of woodland. 

PROCURATOR. 


Conference at Cheltenham was 

started up briskly by Professor 
}. McG. Cooper, the New Zealand 
\chnician of King’s College, New- 
|stle-on-Tyne, who pressed for pro- 
‘ny testing on a worthwhile scale for 
‘ef breeds; he pointed out that the 
ily beef-progeny testing in progress 
jas for Friesians, primarily a dairy 
feed. He thought that the importa- 
in of Charollais bulls could not do 
ay harm and might be as useful as 
le bringing in of Friesian cattle and 
jandrace pigs had been: our leader- 
up in livestock was built up on 
‘reign animals which came in with 
ich human immigration. Dr. K. L. 
laxter regretted the loss of calves; 
tween 10 and 20 per cent. (a figure 
hich could be materially reduced by 
etter management) of all pregnancies 
& to result in a live calf at 12 weeks. 
r. Hanni Koppe talked of breed 
ae in East Friesland, where 


|ke British Cattle Breeders’ 


rtificial insemination is discouraged. 
he said that only 5 per cent. of their 
airy cattle are artificially insemina- 
ed against 60 per cent in Britain. 
/ Butter fat and_ solids-not-fat 
hould be the first concern of dairy 
attle breeders. Mr. R. S. Critchley 
ointed out that the national dairy 
erd produced milk containing 3.6 
jer cent. b.f. and 8.61 per cent. s.n.f. 
te gave the results for 193 Friesian 
eifers tested during the past four 
ears. They averaged 854 gallons at 
.73 b.f. and 8.74 s.n.f., but 48 pro- 
ee milk below the legal standards. 
de felt that improvement in fat and 
lids-not-fat was a breeding problem 
vhich could be aggravated by nutri- 
ional deficiencies. 


‘arm Irrigation 


HE drowners are in the water 

meadows clearing main and feed- 
ng drains and opening and closing 
luices. Already the grass has that 
uscious spring look, the sign of milk to 
ome. But drowning is a dying craft 
nd the land to practise it on gets 
carcer. Better results come from a 
evel surface carrying good grasses and 
lovers, encouraged by balanced fer- 
ilisers and overhead irrigation. There 
ire few seasons when an irrigation 
ant does not pay its way. Modern 
quipment will distribute one inch of 
vater peracre foraround30s., including 
nterest and depreciation, but exclud- 
ng the cost of water, which is usually 
00 expensive for general farm use 
rom the mains. Intending irrigators 
hould study regulations about rivers 
ind streams; water boards are sensi- 
ive and, if irrigation became popular, 
here would be insufficient water to go 
ound. 


Vood-pigeon Week 


HIS is  wood-pigeon week— 

January 27 to February 2. To 
ncourage shooters to help reduce the 
arming number of wood-pigeons 
wrangements can be made for half- 
ost cartridges from local pest officers. 
ast winter petrol rationing and mild 
veather, when pigeons were unwilling 
o pack, made the campaign a failure. 
Jnless something is done to reduce 
heir numbers pigeons will be trouble- 
ome in the spring, when they are 
yarticularly noticeable, although they 
lave to be fed all the year round. 
They breed continuously in favour- 
ible conditions. A less sporting but 
nore effective and cheaper method of 
lestruction is by smashing the eggs. 
fodern ornithologists do not support 
he theory of overseas birds strength- 
ning the home flocks. The 
‘foreigners’’ are immature birds with- 
ut the familiar plumage. The record 
ag of pigeons to one gun is 479 in 
me day. 
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BETTER 


CATTLE 


Improvement Grants 


HE range of grants available 

under the Farm Improvement 
Scheme is wider than some farmers 
think. Many farms would benefit by 
the removal of unwanted hedges. On 
a mixed farm fields around 20 acres 
encourage efficient arable work, while 
making useful stock enclosures when 
subdivided by electric fences. Such 
tidying-up is eligible for grant. The 
industrious workers of bygone days 
loaded carts with marl by shovels and 
spread it on light land. They left the 
job unfinished, for many fields, on 
suitable soil, are pock-marked by marl 
pits. A bulldozer, primed by a 
Government grant, soon fills the pits 
and adds to the cultivatable land, 
provided the top soil is kept on top. 
Claying and marling also are eligible 
for grant, but must be done mechan- 
ically to be worth while. 


High Price of Straw 


HE mild weather has eased hay 

prices; in Berkshire the top figure 
at a recent sale was £14 5s. per ton for 
ley hay. Straw results were very 
different; straw which could have 
been bought for 30s. to 50s. in the field 
at harvest averaged over £7 a ton. 
There is less straw about through the 
use of short cereal varieties; com- 
biners are cutting the crop high, so 
reducing bulk, to get on with the job, 
and burning—a shocking waste of 
valuable material. The demand for 
straw increases as yards replace sheds, 
and so far no suitable alternative is 
available. Perhaps the “‘old-fashioned’ 
farmers with their binders, ricks and 
threshing drums are not doing so 
badly, although economists say that 
traditional methods cost twice as 
much as combining. 


Dual-purpose Silage 


ILAGE-MAKING is a flexible pro- 

cess, offering many opportunities for 
improvisation. There are no set rules 
for making or storage; every farmer 
can use his initiative. A farmer in the 
Midlands found that his Dutch barn 
was not large enough to cover the 
silage and herd. So he made a clamp 
in half the barn with a ramp to the top 
and covered the silage with lime and 
shavings. Now the cows eat their fill, 
without restriction, at the silage face, 
then have the choice of bedding down 
on straw and concrete or walking up 
the ramp to lie on shavings with latent 
heat oozing from below. The farmer 
is delighted with his dual-purpose silo, 
and so must the cows be, for each is 
giving more than four gallons daily. 


Farming Statistics 


HE Agricultural Register from the 

Agricultural Economics Research 
Institute, Oxford, returns after 18 
years’ absence to range over changes 
in the economic pattern in 1956 and 
1957. Many like an argument about 
farmers and their shortcomings or 
achievements, and this volume pro- 
vides the basis in unbiased facts and 
figures. Here are some. The con- 
sumption of nitrogen has multiplied 
five times since 1939, but we use two- 
thirds less than the Dutch. The 
average rent per acre of farm land is 
38s. (24s. in 1938), compared with 
70s. to 100s. in Belgium, 160s. to 
240s. in Denmark and 80s. to 130s. in 
Holland. An average rent, reflecting 
the changes in prices, would be 60s. to 
80s. per acre, involving an increase of 
£45 million, instead of landowners 
subsidising farming to that amount. 
The number of holdings drops by 
about 5,000 annually, mainly through 
amalgamations in the group up to 50 
acres. Sheep are within seven per 
cent. of the pre-war level. 

SIMBA. 


EXON 


EXON prevents penetration by oil, grease, water, and various chemicals 
and the formation of concrete dust. 


EXON is ideal for Garage, Kitchen, Greenhouse, Conservatory floors, 


or any concrete surface. 


EXON is coloured Tile-Red, Battleship-Grey, Stone and White. 
8/3 per pint covering 5 sq. yds. (45 sq. ft.) 
16/- per quart covering 10 sq. yds. (90 sq. ft.) 
CASH WITH ORDER FROM: 
SELFRIDGES LTD., OXFORD STREET, LONDON W.1. 
J. BEALES LTD., BOURNMOUTH, HANTS. 
or 1 gallon cans and 5 gallon drums at 65/- per gallon from 


MANUFACTURERS: 
“EXSUD” 


26/27 COWCROSS STREET, LONDON, E.C.1. 


In your own garden... 


Only experts can build a first class pool at 


reasonable cost 


FERNDEN CONTRACTORS LTD. 
GODALMING, SURREY 


uppert REGENT 


FLOOR COATING 
FOR CONCRETE 


GODALMING 
2244/5 (2 lines) 
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| SHETLAND fully- 
fashioned KNITS 


— All the famous Scottish 
_ brands in heather colours 
_ (Beige, Greens, Pinks, | 
Blues, Greys). All sizes | 
CARDIGAN 
from £2.19.6;5 


LONG-SLEEVED 
SWEATER 7 
/ from £2 126.6 


Post and packing 2|- 


Ts 


OF 


_ STREET 


PPERT LTD., 64 REGENT STREET, W.1 (Piccadilly Circus) 


HEAVY DUTY 


TEL.: CLErkenwell 2101 


& Philip & Bernard. ‘ 
DOMBEY 


wish to purchase 


old china ornaments, furniture 
and cut glass chandeliers 
in any condition 


9, Shepherd Market, 
London, W.1. 
Tel. P 
GRO. 3585 


_ 
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HOLIDAYS wa TRAVEL 2: 
\r ’ 


| "il 


|| 
hy SUPER 
yt “tay CONSTELLATION 
l a 


\y* 


LOCKHEED 


It must include 

holidays in Scotland with 
Eglinton Hotels, which provide 
comfort, good food and that 


so essential personal touch. vn wi 
“ecg 
ALSO CONNECTIONS TO : 


OPORTO - MADRID - PARIS - CASABLANCA 
TANGIER - LUANDA - LOURENCO MARQUES 


EDINBURGH GEORGE ROYAL BRITISH 
and Edinburgh’s finest restaurant CAFE ROYAL 
GLASGOW : GEORGE ADELPHI PARKVIEW 
NORTH BERWICK: MARINE ROYAL 
_NAIRN: GOLF VIEW 


* * * * * * 


Consult your local travel agent or: 


TRANSPORTES AEREOS PORTUGUESES 
PORTUGUESE AIRWAYS | 


. | 
seee “Il 9, REGENT STREET, S.W.I TRA 6767) 


Bee ee meer [FESS CqCSqGqSTTSSSSESesESaS |AP.lan haa 
Malta has. 


y YOU are undecided where 
to go for your 1958 holidays ee 
ere TOURS bro- eo 
WOE wetcomes you 


fully licensed « terms and illustrated brochures from Resident Managers 


SIMMS 


chure will help you. We a | 
specialise in unusual itiner- | 

oa everything! 

M 0 RO cco Today the splendours of the gorgeous . 
East may be visited and enjoyed amid ¥ 

AND THE modern comforts. Travel in India is easy, | 


efficient and cool, for air-conditioned SFra 

airliners, railways and hotels are at your It 

service. Come and see this newest 
ancient land. 


CONTINENT 


Our MOROCCAN tours take 
you on an off-the-beaten-track 
holiday to sunshine, warmth and 
azure skies, to quaint Oriental 
towns and among a variety of 
Oriental peoples. A tour to 
MOROCCO is now within the 
reach of the average pocket. 


FOR 60 GNS. 


you can visit GIBRALTAR, 
TANGIER, TETUAN and 
XAUEN on an 18 days’ tour. 
Other tours to CASABLANCA, 
MEKNES, FEZ, MARRAKECH 
and the SAHARA border 


FROM 67 GNS. 


Our CONTINENTAL tours 
cover unusual itineraries in AUS- 
TRIA, GERMANY and ITALY, 
and short tours to BELGIUM, 
LUXEMBURG and the 1914-18 
Battlefields. 


FROM 20 GNS. to 55 GNS. 


All tours are conducted, and prices 
quoted are all-in. 


Illustrated brochures and 
nena THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 
available from your TOURIST OFFICE 


Travel Agent or 
28 Cockspur St.. London. SW.I. TRA 1718 


“ 


Wonderful bathing in the sunny blue — 
waters of the Mediterranean—with 
the use of the hotel’s motor yacht— 
and sport of every sort is yours at 
the Hotel Phoenicia. There is 
historical interest in the glorious 
cathedrals, magnificent palaces of 
the Knights Templars and fascinat- 
ing antiquities and neolithic temples 
to equal or excel the best in Europe. 
Supreme service and cuisine and luxurious 
accommodation at pleasantly moderate 
rates (en pension from 42/6 a day with 
private bath). No currency restrictions 
—Malta is in the sterling area. 


1958 Edition of these two 
outstanding Guides now ready 


For the business man, 
the traveller, the settler, 
ete. 


Year Book and Guide to 
Southern Africa East Africa 
10s. 6d. 8s. 6d. 

| (By post 12s. 3d.) (By post 9s. 9d.) 


From your Bookseller 
or from any office or Agent of 


UNION-CASTLE LINE 


Rotherwick House, 19/21 Old Bond Street, 
London, W.1 


First-class Hotels Throughout 


Full details from your trayel agent, or write : 


HOTEL PHOENICIA 


MALTA 
GRRE OT So: a 


Write for brochure to 


BARBARY TOURS (CL) 


SHEPHERDS WELL, DOVER 


ALLLISLLIISTALIAAAALSAALAAAALAAAASASAASAASS SAT PP 


(LLAMA MMMM hhihsshhssibidsiddiihhthhitthe 


WHEL Ahh isiisisidissiiidiiiiiisiiii¢istidis;iidikdiitisiiiiiiihdbikididikididiiiititiidhidde 
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NALLIE COLES, a Virginian, was 
y born in 1789. That was the year 
“in which Washington became the 
st American President. When 27 
ars old she married Andrew Steven- 
1, another Virginian, the son of a 
rson. Andrew was a widower, a 
vyer with political ambitions. He 
jeceeded Henry Clay as Speaker of 
2 House of Representatives. In 
(36, when Mrs. Stevenson was 47 
‘ars old, childless, for her only child 
jd died in a terrible accident, her 
\sband was appointed Minister to 
feat Britain. They remained in 
gland for five years. It was an 
‘teresting moment in history. It saw 
e death of William IV, the accession 
id marriage of Victoria. Mrs. Steven- 
jm overwhelmed her friends and 
latives with letters. Many of them 
uve survived and now, edited by 
ward Boykin, they reach us under 
je title Victoria, Albert and Mrs. 
fevenson (Frederick Muller, 25s.). 
|. The Stevensons went about a 
od deal, staying in great houses, 
m Dunrobin in the north to Long- 
i t in the south, and the set-up: in 
ich places was more or less of a 
ee Inevitably, then, there is a 
eling of the same thing being: said 
ver and over again, but, as Mrs. 
tevenson says: ‘I suppose one may 
+peat themselves when they have not 
‘me to put the same ideas into a 
ifferent form.’ However, she so 
Dviously was having the time of her 
fe, basking in the conventional atten- 
jons of the. great and wealthy, that 
ne keeps up a brisk chatter that 
lever fails to be amusing and is 
lways revealing. It reveals the heart 
f a good little republican, surprised 
> find monarchical institutions so 
leasing (when you are on the inside), 
ut at the same time troubled with a 
erpetual question: Should I be enjoy- 
ag this? “This is not,” she writes 
adly, “the life which an immortal 
eing should lead. This is not a 
reparation for eternity.”’ 


DRESSED UP FOR ROYALTY 


But there it was. Who could 
esist the sight of Mr. Stevenson set- 
ing off for St. James’s? “He looked 
t least two inches taller buttoned up 
o the throat, and his clothes fitted 
im to a charm—cocked hat—very 
ich and handsome sword by his side 
f exquisite workmanship—gold lace 
bout him enough to adorn at least a 
ozen footmen—American boots (the 
est looking article of his dress) and 
‘rench gloves.’”’ And who wouldn’t 
njoy peeping into the mirror when all 
ressed up for a drawing-room? First 
here was the hairdresser, then “ the 
rantua-maker to dress me with my 
yaid Dunn as an assistant,’ and there 
vere friends who had come specially 
o see how she looked. There was a 
lapping of hands, and Miss Benny 
aid, “ You look like a queen,” and 
liss Wallace exclaimed “How mag- 
ificent!’”’ 

No wonder that on the other side 
f the Atlantic Republican brows are 
louded by a doubt, and Sallie has to 
rite: “I can only say I have met with 
one of the monsters you speak of,” 
ut her own conscience was none too 
lear. “It is certainly a life of great 
xcitement .. . still it is not happiness. 
fter a little while the heart pines for 
he calm and rational enjoyment of an 
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Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


American home. Those who see a 
great deal of the world, such a world 
as this, with a Christian’s eye detect 
its vanity.”’ Still, her dear'sisters, she 
is sure, will pray for her, “and we are 
told in the Volume of Truth that the 
effectual fervent prayer of a righteous 
heart availeth much.’’ Having passed 
the buck to her sisters, she goes 
straight on to a journey “in an open 
barouche with swift horses” to a house 
where “a venerable old butler” 
received her as a minister’s wife 
should be received. 

And what was this Republican to 
make of the monarchy? Victoria 
might look like “one of our fresh and 
ruddy American girls before she has 
gotten her growth,’ but one mustn’t 
forget that “the sovereign of Great 
Britain is a mere pageant, and as an 
English lady said to me the other day 
what would England be without the 
Corinthian pillars of society?’’? And 
besides, there were such things as 


that they uphold the same principles 
of liberty with ourselves.’’ 


A MAN OF IMAGINATION 


Georgian Afternoon, by L. E. 
Jones (Hart-Davis, 21s.), is a book 
that no connoisseur of writing should 
miss. There is a chapter in it which 
describes hunting the stag in Scotland 
which seemed to me the finest piece of 
writing about sport since Siegfried 
Sassoon wrote of fox-hunting. I 
wouldn’t have missed it for anything, 
and that is something coming from 
one who loathes the thought of hunt- 
ing either fox or stag. Sir Lawrence 
Jones has already written of his boy- 
hood under Victoria and his youth in 
Edwardian days, and he apologises 
that “a writer, at the end of a third 
volume about himself, announces that 
he proposes, even now, to tack on a 
personal note.’’ There is no need for 
apology, unless he cares to apologise 
for not announcing his intention to 


AMAAAAAAAAAAMNOAWAAAAA MAMA 


VICTORIA, ALBERT AND MRS. STEVENSON. 
Edited by Edward Boykin 
(Frederick Muller, 25s.) 


GEORGIAN AFTERNOON. By L. E. Jones 
(Hart-Davis, 21s.) 


HENRY FORD. By Roger Burlingame 
(Hutchinson, 12s. 6d.) 


AMAMAAAAMA AAA AMPA MAN MMAAMAMAMAA 2211 


revolutions, so Victoria had _ better 
look out. “She looked so young and 
innocent and good, I sighed to think 
of the time when that fair brow would 
be wrinkled with care, that light heart 
oppressed with sorrows, and the joy- 
ous laugh be heard no more. At least, 
if we are to judge the future by the 
past, such will probably be her fate. 
Who would have thought that Marie 
Antoinette’s bright morning would 
have ended in a night of such utter 
darkness 2” 

The fact is she is having a whale 
of a time and enjoying every minute 
of it, even though she “cries to 
Heaven, like drowning Peter, Lord 
save me or I perish.” 


AMERICAN DRAWING-ROOMS 


Martin van Buren was President 
then, and his son was married to 
Mrs. Stevenson’s niece Angelica. These 
young people visited London, and 
Angelica liked so much all she saw at 
Court that when she got home and 


became “hostess of the executive 
mansion’’ for her father she intro- 
duced ‘“drawing-rooms’”’ like Vic- 
toria’s, with uniformed flunkeys 


announcing the guests to herself seated 
on a dais in full court rig. They curt- 
seyed, and she coldly bowed. Iimagine 
there would be plenty ready to say: 
“You see what comes of visiting the 
Stevensons in London.” 

Mrs. Stevenson’s last letter makes 
it clear that however often she prayed 
to be delivered from liking England 
too much, and however fervently her 
sisters interceded for her, all those 
prayers were unanswered. In the last 
letter here given, written as she was 
leaving England for ever, she says: 
“The more I see of this glorious land 
from whence we sprung the more 
pride I feel in our common ancestry, 
and rejoice to think their laws, their 
literature, their language is ours, and 


write a volume called Elizabethan 
Evening. 

The point is that this book is not 
“about himself.’’ It is about all sorts 
of things: his business and his business 
associates when he was partner in a 
financial house in the City; about 
some of his experiences during the 
first World War: about his progress as 
a writer, from the time when he was 
editing a magazine at Eton up to the 
present; about his life as a country 
squire; about his views on politics 
and theology; about sport. This 
makes clear the exceptionally varied 
content of his life, and this variety has 
brought him into touch with all sorts 
of people. 

Apart from the one superb chap- 
ter that I have mentioned, in which are 
interfused men and moors and moun- 
tains and the wild life upon them, the 
thing that makes the book unfailingly 
interesting is Sir Lawrence’s under- 
standing of his fellow men and his 
ability to re-create them for our 
delight. The men in city offices, the 
men in a regiment, the farmers and 
parsons of the countryside, the sports- 
men, the men in publishers’ offices and 
the theatre: they are all of unfailing 
interest to him, and that is why he is 
able to place them before us living 
and breathing. He regrets in his last 
chapter that his “lack of imagination, 
of inventiveness,’’ will not permit him 
to write a novel. About inventive- 
ness I don’t know. But there is no 
lack of imagination. Imagination is 
not merely a facility in “making 
things up,’’ as so many people sup- 
pose. It is the ability to see in a cer- 
tain light what is under your nose, 
and that is, above all, the gift that 
Sir Lawrence possesses. He should 
have a go. The rare distinction of his 
writing is something fiction could do 
with to-day. 

Besides anything else, Georgian 
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A REPUBLICAN AT VICTORIA’S COURT 


Afternoon is a distinguished picture 
of the impact of two wars and 
the political stresses arising therefrom 
upon the structure of society. It throws 
a lot of light, too, upon the goings on 
in what to most of us is a very dark 
corner—the City. 

There are two small mistakes in 
fact that should be pointed out. In 
the old Westminster Gazette it was not 
Harry Furniss but F. C. Gould who 
created the characters of Brer Rabbit 
(Balfour), Brer Fox (Joe Chamber- 
lain) and the rest of them. Sir Law- 
rence speaks of “ Queen Victoria, who, 
with God, is unmentionable upon the 
stage,’’ and this after the second war. 
During the ’thirties Laurence Hous- 
man’s Little Plays of Queen Victoria 
gave us all great joy. They not only 
appeared on the stage, but were 
serialised in the Evening Standard. 


A SUPERB MONEY-MAKER 


So much has been written about 
Alenry Ford that one can hardly 
expect a wild welcome for yet another 
book about him. But Henry Ford, by 
Roger Burlingame, in Hutchinson’s 
Stratford Library (12s. 6d.), manages 
to cover the ground in what seemed to 
me a just and reasonable fashion. I 
say this even though Ford’s is not 
a character that appeals to me one 
little bit. As a money-maker he was 
superb, and the consequence of the 
particular line he took in making his 
money may deserve Mr. Burlingame’s 
tribute: ‘“‘Whatever his intent, what- 
ever his short-comings, his ruthless- 
ness, the individual injuries he may 
have inflicted, the good he did the 
whole American people must, in any 
honest appraisal of his era, be con- 
ceded to have been immeasurably 
great.’’ 

Ford’s anti-semitism, his anti- 
unionism, his squad of strong-arm men 
employed to knock sense into any- 
body who interfered with what Ford 
thought good, his Sociological Depart- 
ment—it all makes nasty reading. A 
Ford worker has thus described the 
Sociological Department: “They had 
a group of men on their staff that went 
out and checked all the employees. It 
was a door check. They went out to 
the home and they had a regular form 
that they filled out. They picked on 
your life history—how you lived and 
where you went to church and every- 
thing. They went to my house. My 
wife told them everything. ... Of 
course there was a lot of criticism... . 
It was kind of a funny idea in a free 
state.’’ 

Ford promised that the Model T. 
would allow a man to “enjoy with his 
family the blessings of hours of 
pleasure in God’s great open spaces.’’ 
What with the endless belt and the 
Sociological Department, that was 
something a Ford worker could do 


with. 
4 

HE tribulations of a family living 

on a desert island are described in 
Elsie K. Morton’s Crusoes of Sunday 
Island (Bell, 15s.). The island is one 
of the Kermadec group, 600 miles 
north of New Zealand; in 1878 Thomas 
Bell landed there with his family, and 
left there finally as an old man in 
1914, after years of struggling with, 
and finally overcoming, the natural 
obstacles of an uninhabited island. 
The book is based on information 
given to the author by one of Bell’s 
daughters. 
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a holiday 


An SiGe Neliiney with a 


Make the most of your holiday this\ year by 
visiting the sunny land of the Valais 
Switzerland’s most romantic, region 
and starting-point for the great highroads 
of the Alps. 

Amid this majestic scenery dominated by 
the mountains with their everlasting snows 
you can be sure of having the holiday of 
a lifetime. 

And for an extra-special surprise try and 
go in the month of June - when it’s spring 
in the Alps and the mountainsides are 
alive with flowers. 

There's a traditional Swiss welcome wait- 
ing for you at more than a hundred well- 
known resorts where there are excellent 
hotels to suit all tastes and purses... 
places like 


Individual holidays 

need individual plan- 

ning. That’s where Cooks 
come in, or rather, why you will do well to come in 
to Cooks, for they are pastmasters in perfecting 
individual holiday and travel arrangements right 
down to the last detail. It’s just a question of naming 


your requirements and letting Cooks fulfil them in BRE es Ye 


Riffelberg—Gornergrat 

MONTANA, SAAS-FEE, CRANS 

VERBIER, LEUKERBAD, 
CHAMPERY 


Sion, Sierre, Martigny, Grachen, 
Champex, Morgins, Finhaut, 
Bettmeralp, St. Luc, Saas-Almagell, 
Ferret, Zinal, Trient-La Forclaz, 
Unterbach, Vercorin 


one fO—tO your great satisfaction. 


£0 as you please through 


GOO KS 


W.I AND BRANCHES 


Further information from your TRAVEL AGENT; the 
Swiss National Tourist Office, 458 Strand, London, WC2, 
or the Tourist Office for the Valais, Sion, Valais, 
Switzerland. 


BE ROKE L EYs) S TRIE Evy, 


QUEEN OF THE ENGLISH RIVIERA NGer 
ie ge PN cusn noes | HOLIDAYS AT PRICES eS 
Steere 


este 1920 YOU CAN AFFORD ! 


the pioneers of 
Continental 


TSR RRUAY! 


FRANCE (Paris) 5 days £11. 4.0 ) HOUSE PARTY HOLIDAYS, including a touring 
BELGIAN COAST... 8 days £10. 2.6 wonderful entertainment programme, 2 
CHANNEL ISLANDS 8 days £15. 7.0 | MONTREUX + 8 days £20.16.6 holidays, and 
The ae for ors ie RHINELAND : 8 days £15.15.6 MOTOR COACH TOURS al wealth 
i, ; AUSTRIA* ... oop 8 days £16.10.6 Ostend, Brussels, Paris 8 days 21 orexperience 
4 , ’ y gns. 
perfect holidays 5 SWITZERLAND* ... 8 days £18. 4.6 Four Countries - 8 days 28} gns. shows itself 
in the Continen- SPAIN* 8 days £18.18.0 | Three Capitals — . 8 days 29 gns. ee 
tal style. \ BRITTANY ... 10 dayeRISAS6R et ee ee cer aEsbaterane Aaail f 
e Warm sunny HOLLAND 8 days £20. 6.6 exer 5O 
climate ITALIAN LAKES* ... 8 days £20. 9.6 GRAND TOURS these luxur- 
ages ITALIAN RIVIERA* 8d £21. 3.0 Grand Tour of Austria 15 days 434 gns. ious cruises. 
e Ideal bathing and YUGOSLAVIA* 40 ie £23.11.6 Grand Tour of Italy 15 days 56 gns. 
5 oye sree Grand Tour of Yugoslavia For the best 
Entertainment. SPAIN* .. 15 days £24. 3.0 AT days. 540 anes Rodan ce 
e Exotic gardens. ITALIAN ADRIATIC* 15 days £24.19.6 | Grand Tour of Spain 17 days 604 gns. he 
e Glorious all the year SWITZERLAND* ... 45 days £25.18.6 Grand Tour of Sicily 17 days 664 gns. your ife, see 
= Feulaseeoutnot FRENCH RIVIERA .. 15 days £26.19.6 HELLENIC CRUISES Europe with 
it costs less ou SARA, oO 1 
season! a on Hs Bas 2 15 days ie ist Apl. to 18th Apl; 19th Aug. to 3rd Motorways! 
ale Poe een ettes or sleepers available at Sept.; ist Sept. to 16th Sept haa Saas! Tours to all parts of Western 


TRAVEL BY TRAIN 


Europe, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, 
Morocco and Gibraltar. 


Apply 1h free copy of pour 192-page illustrated booklet, ‘‘Suggestions for Your Holidays’’. Over 
3,000 holidays in 30 countries await your choice. 


260 (R61) TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD (Oxford St. end), LONDON, W.1, 


Tel. MUSeum 8070 (12 lines) and Local Agents. Members Association of British Travel Agents- 


gg 


FREE lit. or colour 
guide (P.O. 1/-) from 
John Robinson, (43) 
Publicity Offices, 
Torquay. 


Write now 1958 brochure to: 


MOTORWAYS 
Dept.A/K,85 Knightsbridge, 
London, S.W.1. 

Tel: SLOane 0422, or Agents 


motorways | EUROPEAN 
IT'S NEVER DULL AT MOTORWAYS 
LUXURY FIRST CLASS 
extends A eae Sires | MOTOR PULLMANS | MOTOR COACHES 
i > - 
‘ ] rooms, with private bath- BRI tf H T0 N ba, 3 aa ta 24 days 
a specia 75-199 gns. J2-119 gns. 


room. Some with fully 


welcome equipped kitchens. Own 


to you Telephone, Club bar, 
Lounge, Valet and Maid 


Service, Swimming Pool. 
P ar k pale PREP: Gores ENE LEISURELY TOURS 


= Holidays at sunny Brighton 
= _ never flag... there’s always 
so much to do: Go boating, 
swimming, walking on the 
Downs . . . watch County 


GREECE 


AND ITS ISLES 


ReOOO hare with superb hotels, first-class couriers—and cricket, horse and greyhound No one serves you better for your 
ipergsiehg nda Ts rie heh racing... enjoy “West End” holiday or business 
Write for brochure or Fascinating Programme for 1958 _ <a x fs 
e S Mountain Hotels and Alpine Flowers. shops and shows. A train SHIPPING SERVICES — 
Bhavd. £ AMB.°7733. Scandinavia: Flords and Capitals. from London gets you there HELLENIC STATE RAILWAYS 
n eal Fortnight in Portugal, in an hour. HOTELS — COACH TOURS = 


HANDBOOK ON GREECE AND 
ISLES OF GREECE CRUISES 


than the specialists 


OCEANWAYS STEAMSHIP AGENCY 
LIMITED 
Write, call or phone for free booklets 
23 Haymarket, London, S.W.1 TRA: 6055 


Moorish Spain and Tangier. 
MARBLE ARCH | LON DON Portugal ead North Spain. 
4 Italy, the Perfect Way, 
We Sicily and South Italy. 
Greece and Turkey. 
The Vienna Tour, 


Send 6d. P.O. for Guide from 
G. A. Johnson, 
Royal York Buildings, 
Brighton 


Lovely Austria. 

Finland, Arctic Circle and Russia. 
(from 71 gns.) Ask for Brochure ‘“‘C."' 
LAMMIN TOURS, LTD. 

67 Blenheim Terrace, London, N.W.8 
(ABTA) — Tel. MAI 4321 (or Agents). 


I and 2—Coating in mohair curl on a nylon base is 
begonia pink printed in smoke grey and dark green. The 
carnation print is white cotton printed with black dots, 
and the flower-heads are also black (Ascher) 


pinks, as well as bright geranium pinks that are tinged 
with yellow. 

In this collection the limp pure silks are printed with 
immense rhododendron or poppy heads, the flowers arranged 
in graceful curves and in colour combinations of the utmost 
brilliance against grounds that are either washed out pastels 
or very dark. In contrast, there are wild silks printed with 
clusters of small roses and leaves that might be culled from 
a Victorian garden. Dotted fabrics mix the colours so that 
they look different from the ordinary, and circles of several 
sizes on one design are smart. Silk-crinkled chiffon is dyed 
in the same brilliant range of colours as the coatings. 
Cottons look cool in comparison, as there are many white 
grounds printed with small, rather prim, flowers-heads in 
black or a darkish colour. 

A crépe with the 
nearest handle to pure 


ROGRESS in the presentation of man-made fibres is Printed nylon gauze, 15 denier silk yet achieved is the 
staggering. The blends of differing yarns, of wool or weight, makes short flowery twyfil of John Heath- 
mohair or both with nylon, to take one example, produce evening dress with diagonally draped coat that is made with 


fabrics with irregular surfaces, some shaggy or lightly brushed, 
others that look as though they were darned or loosely knitted. 
Others again are as crisp as straw or shine like satin. Jerseys 
knitted from an acrilic yarn attain the bloom of a suéde and a 
delightful soft handle; crépes woven from fine filament closely 


resemble pure silk, being flexible, matt and soft; a nylon jersey 3— Cornflower 
treated by the Ban- Lon process can feel light and warm as linen embroidered all 
well as being featherlight, so that wide gathered skirts can be over with white flower- 
compressed closely. Viscose and acetate mixtures closely heads. The 
resemble woollen tweeds in appearance; other mixtures look renders it crease-resis- 
like straw. tant (Moygashel) 


The outstanding impression of the Ascher collection is of 
blazing colour among the coatings, w hich is likely to transform 
our daytime attire. These coatings look bulky, but are as light 
as a Highland shawl; they are composed of mohair woven on a nylon frame- 
work. The mohair is either a thick curled yarn Or shaggy so that the surface 
is irregular with part raised above the other or long over-hairs. The newest 
of all have been printed by a special seg either in heraldic flowers or 
With all-over wrought-iron effects. The colour schemes are wonderful—a 
deep inky blue design on an apricot or golden brown ground, mauve and 
jade on pink, bright green against a steely blue grey, or two bright blues 
used in conjunction. His new range of plain shades for the coatings 
‘includes a violent begonia pink, caramel, mauve, lemon yellow and rose 


bodice (Roecliff and Chapman) 
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Courtaulds ultra-fine filament. This has a 
matt surface and a crease-resistant finish, 
and hangs in the limp way of silk. A series 
with the small motifs that are in fashion 
are printed against fresh young colours; a 
small black bow is scattered over a mimosa 
yellow and iris blue is painted with small 
squares in either cerise or peacock blue, 
while a mauve ground is printed all over 
with a white ribbon trellis pattern with true 
lover’s knots on the interstices. This 
material costs 8s. 11d. a yard. 

The same collection contains feather- 
light nylon fabrics finished by the Taslan 
process that gives them warmth and body, 
and they closely resemble a wool chiffon. 
A series of Paisley patterns in wonderful 
glowing mixtures of colour is charming, 
and so is a white one that is printed with 
trails of small green leaves and _ starry- 
looking flowers in clear bright shades—a 
pretty combination for a blouse. Cottons 
with a crisp firm texture come in tie silk 
motifs and colours and should be most 
successful for summer shirtwaist dresses for 
town. 


HE cotton satins of Ferguson include 
some fascinating floribunda rose de- 
signs in their natural colourings on white, 
or in shaded blues against a pale gold 


M.—A hound’s-tooth check suit- 
weight fabric, a mixture of fibro and 
“puff” acetate. It can be easily 
washed and it has a finish that makes 

creases fall out (Courtaulds) » 


%.—White nylon chiffon printed with 
tangerine and golden yellow circles of 
various sizes (Ferguson) 


G.—Drip-dry cotton in jade, lime green, white and black 
in a lively South Sea Island design by Pucci for beach 
dresses and sun-suits (Tootal Broadhurst Lee) 


background, the clusters of small flower-heads forming 
a pleasing pattern with light foliage in-between. 
Paisley range continues in lively colour blends; photo- 
gravure prints achieve sophisticated blurred effects on 
darkish colours for rayon crépes, using highly stylised 
florals or all-over interlacing abstract motifs. 
these abstract designs are repeated on airy cotton chiffons 

that have been treated so that they resist creases. Here 

spots of many sizes are mixed in a range of blues, greens 

or butterscotch browns to gold and would make charming = 
The marbled patterns also look ‘ 


garden party dresses. 
most elegant for a formal summer dress. 


Among the more traditional cotton patterns is an £ 
which fat 
buds are cast casually against pink and white or lilac and 
white gingham checks. Cottons intended for skirts feature 


exceptionally effective one in 


white 


. 


brilliant fruits against black or darkis 
coloured grounds. Another cotton intended 
for skirts has trains of various nation- 
alities in white bands on a strong colour. 
Fragile chiffons are composed. entirely 
of nylon that has been processed so that it 
has the soft falling qualities expected of a 
chiffon. These favour large dramatic 
designs—huge blossoms in several tones of 
one colour printed on a black ground, or 
bubble spots or half-crown-size spots on a 
white ground that is peppered all over with 
pinhead dots of black. The tweed-like 
checks look particularly effective on an airy 
nylon gauze which can be pleated perman- 
ently. 

Tweedy weaves and canvas surfaces 
dominate the Moygashel range of summer 
suitings, the effects being obtained by 
blending widely differing viscose and 
acetate yarns. The smooth cream yarns 
that compose the background of one cloth 
hold down the thick irregular slub yarns 
f pastel blue or coffee at intervals, and 
create a two dimensional effect. Closely 
Wwoven fine rayons are mottled like a tweed 
in blends of soft shades, while linens 
embroidered with white patterns that cover 
half of the ground are crease-resistant, the 
pattern acting as the preventive. A catkin 
Bpattern in this series is charming, and so are 
embroidered black dots in several sizes 
carried out in the sophisticated browns and 
greys of town suitings. 

These are the fabrics that will play a 
decisive réle in the spring collections of 
clothes. The brilliantly coloured feather- 
light coatings are being shown for the 
barrel-shaped and cocoon coats that look 
radically different from the sleek tailored 
town coats that have been in fashion for 
some while. Deep armholes, many folds in 
the back, a completely loose shape, com= 
bined with the fluffy irregular surface and 
the brilliant colours chosen by the cou- 
turiers; all these create a new approach, 
Underneath these coats the slender dresses 
are made from equally supple fabrics that 
have pouched, folded, draped, or gathered) 
effects in either the back or front. 
P. Joyce REYNOLDs. 


Pride). The white permanently 
pleated skirt is of Terylene and 
worsted (Maxwelle Originals) 


The 


‘@-—Ivory wool coating 
woven with a darned 
effect and a broken raised 
check in slub yarns of 
black, tan and white 
(Jacqmar) 


Some of 


Ss .—Crépe, with the texture of 

pure silk, woven from the finest 

filaments and treated for crease 
resistance (Heathcoat) 


rose- ? 


